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MAN GROWS UP 


Group action is the keynote to our modern society. No 
longer are men working as individuals, be it in business, 
in politics, or in religion. This group action is largely 
instinctive, but there is a desire for it and a realisation 
that through it something can be achieved, though unfor- 
tunately the ‘something’ is rather uncertain. 

This desire for group action, this longing to be with 
and work with others, can be found in many spheres: 
Hitler and his mass regimentation, Mussolini’s fascist 
spirit, our own youth movements, in big business, and 
among Catholics. 

Never before in the story of the Church has there been 
such interest in the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
In all parts of the Church theologians and other thinkers 
are writing about and discussing the doctrine and working 
out its implications. 

It is not a new doctrine, but men were not ready for it 
in its fulness, and so it was not fully appreciated. It is a 
difficult doctrine to accept and to live, and it is not a doc- 
trine that one can accept without trying to live its implica- 
tions. It is the source of action among many groups, and 
when it is studied it invariably produces a changed exist- 
ence. Mankind is growing up and is almost ready for the 
implications of this tremendous doctrine, implications that 
go far beyond the boundaries of religion. 

In politics the day of the individualist is over. Parties 
of the right chant about national unity, and those of the 
left chant about brotherhood. However the chant is 
formed, its essence is the same: that to-day we have 
groups, we have people conscious of the ties that bind 
them to their neighbours and who desire to act with others 
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and not on their own. Thus instead of the old loosely. 
bound Liberals and Tories we have the regimented (in 
varying degrees) Socialists, Communists, Fascists, and even 
Conservatives. 

In business we have seen the end of the individualism 
of the last century. The bigness of big business grows in 
leaps and bounds. Once it was possible for the errand 
boy to become a Lipton or a Carnegie or a Nuffield. To- 
day it is almost impossible. To-day is the day of com- 
bines, of cartels and multiple shops. Among the workers 
it is the same, for here the tendency is also to amalgamate, 
to want groups, and large groups rather than individuals 
and small groups. 

More and more professional men realise the importance 
of uniting themselves with their colleagues, and the 
growth of trade unionism among the black-coated workers 
and of various forms of trade and professional associations 
among merchants, shop-keepers, doctors, legal men, and 
so on, is merely an illustration of the desire, oftentimes 
subconscious, for groups rather than individuals. 

Group action is not necessarily wrong, but it is difficult. 
States found how difficult it was to keep the League of 
Nations alive even as long as they did. Group action de. 
mands a well understvod co-ordination, and this co-ordina- 
tion is not easily achieved. Men have to be fully grown 
to achieve such co-ordination. 

We may not like this group action, we may hanker for 
the easy days of individualism, but we should not disguise 
from ourselves the fact that group action is almost with us. 
This war is being waged by countries that either were 
‘ grouped ’ before it started, such as Germany, or hastened 
to ‘group’ immediately war opened, as in France and 
England. 

In the economic field the tragedy is that the workers 
long ago defaulted, allowing ownership to be taken from 
them. ‘The result is the present propertyless wage earners 
who are a constant source of disturbance in our society. 
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MAN GROWS UP "7 


Much of the disturbance is justified, for the majority of 
the proletarians live under unjust conditions. They know 
poverty and slums and low wages and constant worry and 
insecurity. This is obviously wrong, for no State could 
be prosperous and happy unless the people are prosperous 
and happy. 

For many years the workers have been kept quiet by 
‘doles’ and promises, and hopes of something better in 
the future. The more active, pushful and intelligent of 
them have not worried about their fellow proletarians, for 
they had outlets. Scholarship took their children from 
poverty, and the opportunities of individualistic capitalism 
allowed the alert to climb out of menialdom and become 
‘middle-class,’ or even to become capitalists. While this 
was possible it buoyed up the poor and kept them from 
seeking other avenues of escape. Through these oppor- 
tunities the workers were continually robbed of their best 
members, robbed of their natural leaders. 

But to-day a sense of unity is growing. Many workers 
who might escape into the comfort and security of the 
middle-classes are staying with their comrades, are training 
and educating them, and leading them to a mass escape 
from poverty. 

Unfortunately we Catholics failed to use this opportu- 
nity. It is easy to understand why. The Church, Deo 
gratias, has seldom allowed lack of money, lack of breeding 
or Class, to stop a promising boy from becoming a priest. 
Thus many of the best workers were taken out of their 
own group. 

When these returned as priests to their friends the lat- 
ter found that the boys they formerly knew had a new 
accent, a new background and a new outlook, which 
tended to place a barrier between the priest and the people. 
Canon Cardjin, founder of the Young Christian Workers, 
has often described the barrier he found between his school 
friends and himself once he began to study for the priest- 
hood, 
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Of all people it should have been Catholics who were 
ready to sacrifice the prospect of better positions and higher 
wages to stay with the workers and to help them to find an 
avenue by which to escape poverty. It is an undoubted 
fact that it was Marxists and other materialistic or at least 
non-Catholic groups who seemed to realise most vividly 
the awfulness of a large class being kept poor because their 
poverty gave others profits, with little hope of saving them- 
selves because their natural leaders were bribed to become 
capitalists. 

At first the people did not respond. Gradually the 
group sense with its slogans of the ‘ brotherhood of man’ 
and of ‘united we stand, divided we fall,’ grew, and the 
masses found that they could improve their own economic 
conditions by acting as a body instead of each man looking 
after himself. 

The people were growing up. 

From these early days of the growth of the group-sense 
have come Communism and Totalitarianism, virile forces, 
even if in their life and energy they do bring death. They 
bring hope to crushed people, even if the people find later 
that the hope is empty of fulfilment. 

But none of these groups can meet the ‘needs of the 
people. The great evil to-day is the lack of ownership and 
with it the irresponsibility of not having to decide what 
has to be done. Without responsibility and without owner- 
ship in any form the people are robots, merely part of the 
machinery of production. 

This robot-condition is unhuman, for it prevents the 
mind thinking. Because it prevents men thinking it also 
prevents them finding a way out of the mess. y a 

To end this state of affairs we must somehow start the 
people thinking, and somehow give them ownership and 
responsibility. The problem is how to do this. Some 
Catholics argue that the only way out of this evil is by re- 
turning to small ownership. This is returning to indi- 
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vidualism that has been left behind with its keen compe- 
tition as men have grown into the ‘ group era.’ 

The land question is important, for we must grow food, 
and without any doubt the land has been neglected in 
this country, and without any doubt this neglect has been 
due to the desire of the export trades to make profits. 
Somehow this must be changed, and the land must be 
helped back to prosperity. Town folk do not want to go 
back to the land, and they often enough have nothing of 
the ‘land spirit.’ This spirit must be given them. They 
must be shown that a fair living can be found on the land. 
They must be given security. They must be given, as 
theirs, sufficient land for their family. In the early stages 
they must be helped in many ways—or rather they must 
be encouraged to help themselves, for if they are helped 
by the Government they will continue to depend on doles 
and subsidies, and will become soft. 

As to the other side of the problem, the small ownership 
of shops, of business firms, of industry, will the people take 
to this? Or ought they to do so? Obviously there is 
nothing wrong in small ownership. But is it the best 
organisation of the social order, and even is it an organisa- 
tion that can be achieved? 

We have the fact that business to-day is in the hands of 
big combines. They employ hundreds of thousands of 
workers and they have a large proportion of the trade of 
this country in their hands. To end them suddenly would 
be to produce chaos; and how can one work out a fair 
scheme gradually to kill combines and to split up their 
trade into the hands of small owners, small merchants, 
traders, manufacturers, craftsmen and shopkeepers? These 
small men would have to produce capital to start their busi- 
nesses, or to buy them; or are the shareholders of the big 
combines to receive no compensation for the confiscation 
of their property? 
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If we are to support a ‘distributive’ scheme of social 
justice, all these and very many more practical questions 
must be answered. 

Or, again, are we to secure social justice by some modi- 
fied form of capitalism? This will not solve the root prob- 
lems, for these cannot be solved by higher wages and more 
leisure. The fact that men are becoming dehumanised in 
modern industry, and that they receive every encourage. 
ment not to think, both at work, through the monotony, 
and at play, through various forms of dope, will not be met 
by giving them seven hours of monotony instead of eight, 
or by giving them double wages so that they can go to the 
pictures more frequently. Capitalism, even if modified 
by some profit-sharing scheme, does not offer the property- 
less proletarians any opportunity of acquiring real pro- 
perty, productive property. 

Even without considering this point, it is as well to 
realise that we cannot hope for social justice through capi- 
talism. The first charge on industry is a just wage for the 
workers, and that just wage is a family one, sufficient to 
maintain a man and his family adequately to provide for 
holidays and to allow them to save for old age or to acquire 
property. Such a wage is at least six pounds a week at 
present price levels. With a minimum wage level of five 
or six pounds a week, and skilled men receiving much 
higher, capitalism would collapse. Very many business 
concerns could not face such a wage bill without forgoing 
payment of dividends. If capitalists cannot get dividends, 
or can only get very low ones, they would rather have the 
security of government stock. This is a mere matter of 
mathematics. Mr. A. has £1,000 in Woolworth’s,’ from 
which he receives nearly £800 a year, which means that he 
has no need to work and his capital is fairly safe for his 
old age or for his children. But suppose (a) the wages 





? For information about Woolworth’s profits and methods see 
‘'Woolworth’s’ by J. L. Benvenisti (G.K.’s Weekly). 
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mount rapidly until Woolworth’s are paying a full just 
wage, and (b) the cost of the goods sold by Woolworth’s 
mount very rapidly because the manufacturers have to pay 
a full family living wage. The net profit instead of being 
some £6,000,000 might well be only £1,000,000, and Mr. 
A. would receive £130 instead of £800, and probably the 
safety of his capital would be more doubtful. In less pros- 
perous companies there might be no dividend. Mr. A. 
would in those cases rush to change his investments to 
Government stock, low interest but safe. 

With modified capitalism it seems as if we have to be 
satisfied with less than a full, just family living wage or 
run the risk of smashing capitalism. 

What other choice is there for us? Nationalisation of 
industry? That is no solution, for it gives no real owner- 
ship to the masses and does not extend democracy beyond 
the ‘ political democracy ’ that we have to-day. Socialism 
in any form, even if it does not conflict with Catholic prin- 
ciples, cannot be looked to as a satisfactory solution. 
Socialisation of some industries is undoubtedly a necessity. 
But though socialisation of all industries will provide food 
for all, it will not provide liberty, and it will not give the 
masses responsibility and ownership. 

There is another possible solution, and the key to it lies 
in a statement made earlier that the people had defaulted, 
allowing ownership to be taken from them. Go back into 
history and picture an England of many years ago. Most 
men would be working hard producing real wealth. Some 
men, perhaps through dislike of hard work, thought of 
another way of living. They provided services for their 
fellow men, opened a shop, a bank, a money-lender’s, and 
soon the workers, the men who were producing real wealth, 
found themselves surrounded by a host of agencies eager 
to do for him things he had hitherto done for himself or 
had managed without. These services were rendered for 
a price, and the price was fixed by the man providing the 
service (or was so to a large extent). To let the first shop 
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be opened without making an agreement with the owner, 
so that prices might be fair and the owner receive a fair 
return for his services, was much the same as engaging a 
man to paint one’s house and telling him to charge what- 
ever he likes. 

By this indifference to their consumer rights the people 
handed them over to a small group. While the system 
was on a small scale the results were equitable. Prior to 
the Industrial Revolution in the days when almost every- 
thing was produced at home, the blacksmith, the miller, 
the carpenter did not impose on their neighbours. But 
when the inventors came and production became centred 
in large factories and ownership passed to fewer and fewer 
people, the people providing services did impose on others. 
With the Industrial Revolution, people lost ownership of 
the means of production and by default they also lost con- 
trol of consumption. 

In the last hundred and fifty years a new world has 
been built up, and the worker has had no say in the build- 
ing. He is ‘ provided for’ wherever he goes or whatever 
he wants. He is not allowed to cater for his own needs. 

Rather, let us say, was not allowed, for he is beginning 
to cater for them, and every further difficulty in which 
capitalism finds itself, every new slump or wage drop or 
rise in the unemployment figures encourages him to cater 
for his own needs. This ‘ catering for his own needs’ is co- 
operation. The world created by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion is crashing round our feet, and 


‘New times demand new measures and new men, 
The world advances and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our father’s day were best, 
And doubtless after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth.’ ? 





? James Russell Lowell, 
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Some time ago BLAcKFriARS* told in an article something 
of the Nova Scotia co-operative movement. A recent issue 
of the Catholic Worker told of a co-operative movement in 
the West of Ireland. In the mission fields, in Canada, in 
the United States, in the Scandinavian countries, in Eng- 
land and in many other parts of Europe co-operation is 
securing success after success. People, the people, the 
masses, are finding their own feet. They have found that 
they can control their own destinies. They have found 
that business, commerce and finance are not mysteries be- 
yond their ken. They have found that they are capable 
of controlling their own countries. They have found that 
they can provide for themselves all those services which 
they have had to pay so dearly for in the past. ‘They have 
found that they can have ownership and that they have 
responsibility—not the ownership and responsibility of 
personal small business men and producers in the days 
before the Industrial Revolution, yet some real ownership 
of the means of production. ‘The fact that it is owned in 
common with very many others does not detract from the 
fact that it is ownership, and is an ownership perfectly 
in keeping with the instinct for groups that is so common 
to-day. 

A co-operative order is an organic society. Men are 
social animals, men are brothers, are members of one body, 
are bound to help each other. A co-operative order is a 
united society, a practical application of the doctrines of 
the brotherhood of man. It is a society that has no place 
for greed and strife, for there is a place for all in it, and 
the material returns are in proportion to what any one 
puts into the movement. 

Such ideals, and they can be found in many books on 
Co-operation, ought to make Catholics interested in the 
study of this movement as a possible cure for many of our 





° March 1939. 
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social ills. Unfortunately Catholics have neglected it, yet 
it has been growing strong throughout the world, and the 
surprising thing is how close it has kept to Christian ideals 
even though in many countries Catholics ignore it.* Yet 
a definite lead has been given them by the highest authority 
in the Church, and both principles and practice have been 
set forth vigorously in such Encyclicals as Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno. Should not a united effort be 
made before the golden opportunity is lost to us? 


R. P. WALSH. 





“Some idea of the extent to which co-operation has grown 
may be given in the following details. In Great Britain some 
seven million families support the movement. In Finland a 
third of the retail business of the country was done through co- 
operatives. In Denmark co-operatives have reduced farm 
tenancy from 42 per cent. to 3 per cent. of the farms. Over 
one-third of the tea drunk in Great Britain is grown on planta- 
tions owned by the British co-operative movement and brought 
on their own ships to be sold through co-operative owned shops. 

The possibility of co-operation under Catholic leadership can 
be seen in three books, two describing the famous Nova Scotia 
movement, which is led by the Catholic University at Antigo- 
nish, and the third describes an Irish Co-operative Society. They 
are The Lord Helps Those . . . by B. Fowler (Co-operative 
League, New York), Masters of their Own Destiny by Fr. 
Coady (Harper Bros., New York), and My Story by Paddy the 
Cope (Jonathan Cape, 7/6). 
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THE LAYFOLK’S PATRON SAINT# 


Tue Catholic layman should glory in the name of Catho- 
lic. It is no accident that, of the four marks of the true 
Church, Catholicity is the character that has prevailed. 
We are called Catholics, because the note of Catholicity in 
a sense contains and implies the others. Catholicity means 
unity diffused, spread abroad—unity everywhere. Unity 
absolutely demands a Hierarchy, oneness with the Apos- 
tolic tradition. Holiness means unity of belief and prac- 
tice; the integral, personal unity of one who has perfectly 
harmonized faith and morals, whose life is the expression 
of his convictions of the one and only truth. Catholicity, 
therefore, means unity, vital and organized, unity magnifi- 
cent, unity transcendent. Catholicity is the stupendous, 
resplendent unity of past and present, of all ages stretching 
out into the eternal years. The Catholic is one with Christ 
and one with all with whom Christ is one. The Catholic 
is the totalitarian Christian. 

This totalitarian mark is conspicuous in the lives of the 
Church’s martyrs whose eminent charity led them to the 
last limit of self-sacrifice: their heroic constancy makes 
them one with the King of martyrs with Whom they are 
identified even to the shedding of their blood. 

Just over four hundred years ago two men went to the 
scaffold on Tower Hill and laid down their lives for the 
same cause—St. John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church; and St. Thomas 
More, Knight, and one time Lord Chancellor of England. 

A martyr is one who in a supreme way witnesses to the 
supreme truth. There are different ways of bearing wit- 
ness to the truth. Our English martyrs have died in dif- 
ferent ways and for different causes; but always for some 





* The substance of an address given in the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer, Chelsea. 
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article of the Catholic faith. Some have died for the Mass: 
some for the priesthood. These two martyrs, so recently 
canonized, died for the Kingship of Christ and the spiritual 
supremacy of Christ’s earthly vicar, the Pope. Henry the 
Eighth’s home-made and self-imposed title of ‘only 
supreme Head in earth of the Church in England’ they 
refused to accept; and, under the Treasons Act, they were 
tried and sentenced to death. 

They were not disloyal or disobedient to the king. Like 
all good Catholics who are true to their faith, they gave 
their ready and willing submission to the power that rules. 
Loyalty in a Catholic heart is part of the obedience due 
to God. All power is from God. ‘ By me, saith the Lord, 
kings reign and princes decree justice.’ 

For the Catholic, civil allegiance is part of his religious 
allegiance. There is but one true allegiance: one obedi- 
ence, even as there is but one God. There is only divided 
allegiance and a clash of loyalties where either ruler or 
people refuse to acknowledge the supreme will of God, 
who is the King of kings and the Ruler of the nations. 

John Fisher and Thomas More, like good Catholics, 
gave their dutiful allegiance to their sovereign, who had 
the right to their obedience in the civil and temporal 
spheres. Yet they were charged with disloyalty and the 
indictment against them was that of high treason. 

The martyrs were not refusing to give the king some- 
thing that was his due; but the King was demanding what 
he had no right to ask, something that it would be sinful 
for Catholics to give. They must obey him within the 
limits of his authority. They must disobey him when he 
asks them to disobey God. There would be no conflict 
of authorities, no divided allegiance if the rights of God 
were respected and the Kingship of Christ honoured. 
Catholics cannot obey when the King says: ‘ Bow down 
and obey me as the only authority in Church and State.’ 

It is no coincidence surely that, in an age which worships 
the state as supreme, even to the exclusion of God, we 
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should be asked to fix our eyes on Christ the King and to 
honour two new saints who died for the supremacy of the 
spiritual power and authority of the Vicar of Christ. 

Christus Rex is set over against the false teaching of the 
totalitarian state; and an English Cardinal and an English 
Lord Chancellor are canonized as witnesses against the 
idolatrous worship of the state. 

There should be a thrill in the heart of every citizen 
of this great city to be able to honour St. Thomas More— 
a canonized Londoner, born within the sound of Bow bells; 
and a canonized lawyer, the honest lawyer who never ac- 
cepted a case in which he was not satisfied with the rights 
of his client, and who, whenever possible, tried to induce 
the disputing parties to come to terms out of court. 

St. Thomas More is a fit patron for the English layman. 
He has ail the attractive qualities for which the English 
character, at its best, is rightly valued; sanity, common- 
sense, love of fair-play, balance, moderation, humour and 
humanity—all these natural virtues, engraced by religion 
and made sublime by his love of God. There are some 
saints who win our esteem and respect, but stir within us 
no thrill or warmth of affection. We place them reverently 
on that glorified shelf called a pedestal and worship them 
with formal correctitude from a safe distance. Our sense 
of awe places them remotely apart and aloof. They do not 
come home to us, as we say. We must put on our Sunday 
clothes and best manners to talk to them. 

St. Thomas More was not one of these saints—awful and 
awe-inspiring. You could talk to him in your shirt-sleeves: 
he was a merry saint—if the phrase may pass, a jolly saint, 
one with whom we shouid have felt at our ease, with whom 
there would have been no need to be on our guard or 
afraid of shocking him. He was gentle, affable, genial, 
sociable, whimsical and humorous, delightfully human and 
kind; there was nothing extravagant or outlandish about 
him; he was saintly without being sanctimonious. He 
died an heroic lonely death, yet in so simple and matter- 
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ot-fact a way; there was nothing theatrical, no posing; he 
remained serenely unconscious of his own greatness. No 
dramatic speech or spectacular gesture marked his supreme 
sacrifice, but only a smile and a jest on his lips. 

His simple private Catholic life shows him to be a model 
of prayer and penance. He was rigidly ascetic in his self- 
denials and mortifications; an early riser, a hard worker. 
He worked strenuously as a lawyer and as the King’s ser- 
vant, and he toiled in defence of the faith. It has been 
said that he wrote more in defence of the faith than the 
combined output of all the clergy of his time, excepting 
perhaps his companion martyr St. John Fisher. In his 
home life, as father and husband, he gives to all his coun- 
trymen a glowing example of all the domestic virtues. As 
a young man he spent four years with the London Carthu- 
sians, living as a layman, studying, and joining in the 
prayers of the monks. He turned his thoughts at one time 
to the priesthood and the monastic life, but, in his humility 
and out of high esteem for the sacred order, he judged 
himself unequal and unworthy. So in his honest, sturdy 
goodness he remains the layman’s patron saint. As his wife 
said of him, no one could get cross with so cheerful a 
husband. 

He was twice happily married. The visitor to Chelsea 
old church may read the epitaph he composed for his 
second wife. He testifies to her great devotion to his child- 
ren and says he cannot make up his mind which of his two 
wives was dearer to him. Certainly the second seems to 
have been more of a nagger and to have given him more 
occasion for patience. She once scolded him for his lack 
of ambition and said he should push himself forward more. 
‘My mother used to say,’ she told him, ‘it is better to 
rule than to be ruled; and I warrant you I would not be 
so foolish as to be ruled when I might rule.’—* My good 
woman, you speak the truth,’ answered her husband. ‘I 
have never found you willing to be ruled yet.’ 
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Thomas More was a Member of Parliament, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, Under-Sherriff of London, Lord 
Chancellor of England, yet he loved to serve Mass like a 
schoolboy; and he would sing in the parish choir though 
at the time he was first Minister of the King. The Duke 
of Norfolk once discovered him in cassock and surplice 
about to engage in these simple duties. ‘What!’ ex- 
claimed the Duke, ‘a parish clerk, my Lord Chancellor! ’ 
The saint riposted with a question: ‘ Do I dishonour the 
King in trying to honour God?’ 

In the good life of a good Catholic all good things are 
caught up into the life of the good God. 

St. Thomas died rather than betray conscience and the 
sovereign rights of God. He would not lie to himself. As 
he himself said, he would not ‘ pin his soul to any man’s 
back however holy and learned.’ Yet he was not hard or 
obstinate by nature. Some men resist, because they are 
obdurate and stiff-necked by temperament: they thrive 
on opposition, these protesters and protestants by disposi- 
tion. Thomas More was not of that sort: he was pliable, 
amiable, gentle; but there was a rock-foundation of 
strength in him: and truth was truth and God’s authority 
must not be trodden upon. How easy and in a sense how 
natural for him to follow the obvious way of worldly wis- 
dom and comfort—to give way to the persuasions of his 
wife who, in the matter of the oath, thought him an 
amiable crank carrying crankiness just a little bit too far. 
We can hear her saying: * You fool! do you think you 
know better than the Bishops? Don’t you see you have 
the King’s favour? A word from you and your life is 
yours; but drop all these senseless scruples.’ True, he had 
the King’s favour; but, as he reminded his son-in-law, 
Roper: ‘The King doth favour me more than any subject 
in his realm, yet I have no cause to be proud, for if my 
head would win him a castle in France, my head would 
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The Duke of Norfolk came, like one of Job’s counsellors, 
and reminded him of the old saying about the anger of the 
prince spelling death. ‘It’s only a matter of sooner or 
later,’ answered the saint. ‘1 go to-day: you go to-morrow. 
Anyhow, we cannot expect to go to Heaven on feather- 
beds.’ 

He stood up for the authority of the pope when the 
pope’s personal reputation did not stand high. Alexan- 
der VI, of unholy memory, was pope during Thomas 
More’s early manhood; and he and John Fisher both real- 
ized the scandal and rottenness of the papal court at the 
time. Yet they strenuously upheld the legitimate authority 
of the papacy. Here was heroic loyalty. It was God and 
God's will they clung to. ‘Stick to God upon pain of 
life,” was St. Thomas More’s magnificent saying. 

He was imprisoned for fifteen months, sick with a disease 
of the chest and the other ailments of a broken man, 
broken in body and dauntless in soul. Catholic laymen 
in search for Catholic literature should read those noble 
letters which Thomas More wrote to his daughter Mar- 
garet from his prison cell, often written with charcoal on 
scraps of paper, when the King ordered his writing material 
to be confiscated. He is careful not to judge others. He 
will not be drawn into argument about the oath. If others 
can take it with a good conscience, that is their affair. For 
himself to take it would be deadly sin against God deserv- 
ing of eternal damnation. He knows his own weakness, 
and only asks for prayers that he may not fail or fall away. 
He forgives his enemies. He prays for the King. He is 
resigned to God’s will. Here is the Catholic, the totali- 
tarian Christian, the Saint. He shows all the marks of the 
true follower of Christ. 

The trial takes place and Richard Rich, the Solicitor- 
General, brings forward his lying evidence. More defends 
himself skilfully. He was not putting himself forward as 
a martyr. He was no traitor; and treason they could not 
prove. He was the King’s loyal servant, but God’s first. 
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As to the evidence of Richard Rich he uttered these solemn 
words: ‘If 1 were a man, my Lords, that did not regard 
an oath, 1 need not (as is well known) in this place at this 
time nor in this case stand as an accused person. And 
if this oath of yours, Mr. Rich, be true, then I pray that 
| may never see the face of God, which I would not say 
were it otherwise to win the whole world. In faith, Mr. 
Rich, I am sorrier for your perjury than my own peril.’ 

In spite of Rich’s perjury, the verdict was ‘ Guilty’; 
and sentence of death was pronounced by the Chancellor. 

Then was St. Thomas free to deliver his soul and speak 
his mind. ‘I am condemned and God knows how. For 
the discharge of my conscience I will now speak freely. For 
seven years I have studied the matter of the oath and I 
have never read in any approved book that a layman can 
be head of the church.’ The Chancellor interrupted him: 
‘What! you wish to be considered wiser and of better con- 
science than all the bishops and nobles of the realm?’ To 
this St. thomas replied: * My lord, for one bishop of your 
opinion I have a hundred saints of mine; and for one par- 
liament of yours, and God knows of what kind, I have all 
the General Councils for a thousand years; and for one 
kingdom I have France and all the kingdoms of Chris- 
tendom.’ 

The sentence of hanging and mutilation was commuted 
to beheading as a favour by the king. When St. Thomas 
heard this, he said: ‘God keep my friends from such 
favours. A man may very well lose his head and come to 
no harm.’ 

Macaulay described such trials as that of St. Thomas 
More as ‘ murder preceded by mummery,’ and Lord Camp- 
bell has said: ‘ We must regard the murder of Sir Thomas 
More as the blackest crime that has ever been perpetrated 
in England under form of law.’ Yet God can draw good 
out of evil. Thomas himself foresaw that his death and 
the cause for which he died was a protest against the break- 
up of Christendom which we see being worked out in blood 
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and misery in Europe to-day. We are spectators of the 
lengths to which idolatry of the state has gone in our time. 
Personal unity, national unity and international unity are 
lost things for which the world is seeking, alas, everywhere 
except where they are to be found. That supreme thing 
for which the martyrs died is ultimately the only hope of 
Europe and the world. Four hundred years ago Europe’s 
greatest lawyer and brightest wit, the wise St. Thomas 
More, said on the scaffold: ‘ Pray for me and bear witness 
with me that I here suffer death in and for the faith of 
the holy Catholic Church.’ That faith in which and for 
which he died is our precious possession. That faith unites 
us to the martyrs, to each other and to Christ. Allegiance 
to that faith is the one thing that can reunite the nations 
and bring us the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ 
for which we daily hope and pray. 

BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LIBERAL 


Few words are more ambiguous than ‘ liberalism.’ Liberals 
of the Manchester school invoked liberalism in their efforts 
to liberate economic activity from state control, whereas 
modern liberals are even more anxious than Socialists to 
extend the sphere of the state’s activities. When Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Conservative, introduced the Factory Acts 
to liberate small children from the tyranny of the machines, 
John Bright and Cobden protested in the name of liberal- 
ism against any attempt to fetter the economic activities 
of the factory owners. ‘Towards the end of the century, 
Mr. Lloyd George, in the name of Liberalism, imposed 
compulsory insurance on the nation. 

My father’s Liberalism was derived not from Manches- 
ter, but from Nazareth. He was one of the last survivors 
of those Victorians who were Christian Liberals as opposed 
to secular Liberals. The Liberalism of the convinced 
Christian must always be qualified by the conclusions 
which he draws from the great premise that man is made 
in the image of God, and therefore has rights which no 
dictator and no democratic majority can over-ride. Secular 
Liberalism, on the other hand, with its deification of the 
‘General Will,’ inevitably leads to the servile state. If 
man is nothing more than first cousin to the chimpanzee 
there is no reason why a dictator or a dictatorial majority 
should not put him behind bars. It is only man’s super- 
natural estate which alone guarantees his personal dignity 
and his inalienable rights. 

The Renaissance, like Liberalism, had two aspects, Chris- 
tian and secular, for the Church which saved the classic 
learning during the dark ages was the patron of the great 
revival of classic learning. Secular Liberalism had its roots 
not in the Christian but in the Pagan Renaissance, which 
denied, if only by implication, the supernatural values and 
accepted as its only criterion the truncated and impover- 
ished humanism which ignores all values save those of this 
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world. Pagan humanism promised emancipation from 
divine authority, but condemned its dupes to inevitable 
tyranny, for man is only free within the framework of an 
authority which guarantees his rights because it respects 
his nature. The Byzantine Church of Tsarist Russia had 
its origin in the Greek schism which revolted against the 
authority of Rome. German Lutheranism represented a 
yet further stage in the deification of private judgment. 
The flight from authority has led neither Russia nor Ger- 
many to the land of liberty. No tyranny of the dark ages 
was more ruthless and more satanic than those which are 
to-day crushing out the last remnants of liberty from the 
countries in which Hitler and Stalin rule. The pact be- 
tween these dictators should have surprised nobody, for 
there is an identity of aim in the Russian and Prussian 
forms of that anti-Chris‘tian Socialism which is the final 
end of secular Liberalism. 

Freedom survives in England because we are still a Chris- 
tian country with an instinctive, rather than a conscious, 
conviction that authority is derived from above, and that 
man has rights of which no democratic majority may de- 
prive him. The fact that the Church of England is estab- 
lished and that England is legally a Christian country is 
a protection, none the less potent because unrecognised, 
against the tyranny of secularism. 

Secular Liberalism was born on the shores of Lake 
Geneva in the salons of Madame Necker and Madame de 
Stael. Its basic doctrine was defined in the proposition: 
‘It is contrary to the natural, innate and inalienable right 
and liberty and dignity of man to subject himself to an 
authority the root, rule and measure and sanction of which 
is not in himself.’ 

In England, classic land of compromise, secular Liberal- 
ism masked its hostility to religion, as such, and allied itself 
with Dissenters in an attack upon the Church Schools, and 
in a successful campaign for the disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland and Wales. The alliance between the 
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Liberals who rejected all religious belief and the Liberals 
who rejected the doctrine of the Established Church re- 
sulted in the gradual secularisation of public life, a process 
which is fortunately not yet completed. A Methodist, 
whose work as a historian had earned him the respect of 
scholars, once remarked to me sadly: ‘ When I was a young 
man, I believed that it was vitally important to protect 
Methodist children from the infection of Anglican doc- 
trines, but to-day I’d rather that my children were educated 
by a convinced Anglo-Catholic than by the sort of nominal 
Christian who only believes in the values of this world.’ 

My father disliked the bitterness of extreme Dissenters. 
When the Liberal Party decided to disestablish the Welsh 
Church he formed a committee to mitigate the severity of 
the disendowment proposals, and, thanks to his efforts, the 
Welsh Church received more generous treatment than at 
one time seemed probable. He could work up no enthu- 
siasm against the payment of Church Rates which helped 
to finance Anglican instruction in Church Schools. I re- 
member his returning one evening from a meeting of Dis- 
senters pledged to ‘ Passive Resistance.’ Passive Resisters 
refused to pay Church Rates, with the result that property 
to the value of the rates was sold at public auction and 
bought back by the owners. ‘A cheap form of martyrdom,’ 
said my father, ‘ but the dear brethren to-night talked as 
if they were bracing themselves to enter the amphitheatre. 
We sang hymns like Christians in the Catacombs, and 
asked the Almighty to strengthen us as if we were facing 
the Stake.’ My father had sulkily agreed to join the move- 
ment, and so he refused to pay the Church Rates. 

A few days later I met a policeman just as I was leaving 
the house. He smiled sheepishly, for it was embarrassing 
to distrain on the property of a J.P. ‘You see, Sir,’ he 
began... I cut short his esplanations. He looked re- 
lieved. ‘Well, Sir, seeing as you understand what I’m 
here for, what about that bike? It looks new.’ 

‘It is new,’ I said, ‘and it’s not only new but mine,’ 
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‘Oh well, you can buy it back in a day or two.’ 

‘I shan’t buy it back, because I am not going to part 
with it,’ I replied. ‘It’s my father, not I, who is the can- 
didate for the amphitheatre. I’m a loyal Anglican. The 
church I stay away from is the church you're so kindly assist- 
ing at this moment. We’re on the same side.’ 

The policeman looked depressed. I escorted him into 
the house and offered him an engraving of Cologne signed 
by the Burgomeisters, whose tour of England had been ar. 
ranged by my father. ‘Cologne,’ said the policeman. 
‘ That’s where the scent comes from. That picture wouldn't 
fetch ten bob.’ I offered him John Wesley’s Journal in 
six volumes. ‘People haven’t time for that sort of heavy 
stuff nowadays.’ And then I had an inspiration. My 
father possessed a beautiful pair of field glasses with Zeiss 
lenses. ‘That’s more like it,’ said the policeman. 

A few hours later my father returned. 

‘A policeman called to-day.’ 

A faint look of distaste passed over my father’s face. 

‘He wanted my bike.’ 

‘Oh, well, I’ll buy it back for you in a day or two,’ said 
my father. 

“So he said, but he was wrong. It’s your Zeiss glasses 
that you'll buy back in a day or two.’ 

My father shot out of his seat. 

“My glasses! How monstrous! You should have given 
him anything but those.’ 

* That’s why I gave them. I thought you'd like a slight 
whiff of the amphitheatre.’ 


The word ‘ Liberalism’ has been the greatest asset to 
the Liberal party, for the word implies that a love of liberty 
is the distinguishing characteristic of Liberals. If this 
were so we should all be Liberals, for we all love our own 
liberty. Milton was a Liberal of this school. He did not 
write against marriage until his own marriage was a failure, 
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or protest against the licensing of books until his own tracts 
had been condemned as immoral. And he did not refuse 
the post of Censor when it was offered him, for that post 
carried a handsome salary. The French Liberals, who 
sowed the seeds of the French Revolution, wished to be 
liberated from the authority of the Church and the King, 
and hoped to transfer the privileges of the nobility to them- 
selves, but they had no intention of liberating the prole- 
tariat from the authority of the intellectuals and the bour- 
geoisie. Bright and Cobden wished to liberate their party 
from the authority of the House of Lords, but they opposed 
the liberation of small children from the tyranny of the fac- 
tories. Whig aristocrats sympathised with every revolu- 
tion abroad and successfully prevented revolution at home. 

Liberalism, however, would never have captured the alle- 
giance of good men had it been nothing more than selfish- 
ness disguised by a thin veneer of hypocrisy. English 
Liberals have always included among their leaders men 
who believed not only in liberating themselves but also in 
liberating those with whose religious or political views they 
disagreed. 

British Liberalism, at its best, reflected the characteristic 
English virtues, tolerance, a sense of fair play.and the con- 
viction that differences should be settled by free discussion 
rather than by force. Liberalism prevented the secession 
of Canada and might have prevented the virtual secession 
of Eire, had Home Rule been granted when Gladstone pro- 
posed it. ‘The noblest flower of Liberalism was the Chris- 
tian peace which brought the disastrous South African War 
to its end. 

Liberalism, like charity, should begin at home, and my 
father made a real, if only a partially successful effort not 
to interfere too much with his unruly family. But by tem- 
perament he was an authoritarian. Nothing could have 
been less democratic than my father’s attitude towards the 
Directors of Companies of which he was the Chairman. 
He could never distinguish between a public company and 
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a family concern, or realise that directors were elected, at 
least in theory, to represent the views of share-holders 
rather than to support the chairman against their better 
judgment. If directors opposed him, as they sometimes 
did, he was genuinely grieved and perplexed, but never 
vindictive. He was a benevolent dictator and retained the 
affectionate loyalty even of those who, like my Uncle Holds. 
worth or the oldest member of the firm, Mr. Elkington, 
must often have found him exasperating. 

Like all Liberals, he was a great believer in international 
co-operation and friendship. He organised municipal par- 
ties in Germany and parties of German Burgomeisters to 
England. He was knighted for his services to Anglo- 
German friendship, though it is, of course, only too patent 
that the German desire for British friendship in 1913 was 
inspired by the same motives as in 1939, a desire for our 
neutrality until all possible allies had been disposed of. The 
ineffectiveness of Liberal internationalism is due, among 
other things, to the fact that English Liberals instinctively 
think of foreigners as members of inferior races who are 
fortunate in having the sympathetic interest of English 
Liberals and who would be wise to accept their leadership 
in the campaign for a united Europe. 

Few men had travelled more than my father, and few 
men could have been less interested in the countries 
through which he travelled. America was an exception, 
but then the Americans spoke English and were thereby 
promoted into a class of honorary Englishmen. My father 
was delighted by the signal honour, conferred on few Eng- 
lishmen, of election as an honorary member of the Mother 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity, a fraternity 
which elects those who achieve outstanding academic dis- 
tinctions in American universities. He had a vague feel- 
ing of affinity with the Germans and an ingrained distrust 
of the French. He liked the Swiss, but he seldom returned 
from abroad without murmuring, ‘ There’s no country like 
England and no people like the English.’ He had a gift 
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for languages and mastered enough Greek in a few weeks 
to pass his university examinations in that language, and he 
read the Greek Testament as easily as the Authorised Ver- 
sion, but he was so little interested in foreigners, whose 
political and ecclesiastical co-operation he desired, that 
he never bothered to master enough French or German to 
ask his way to the station. I have only heard him use one 
French phrase which contained four French words. Sugar 
disagreed with him, and I have often heard him ask for 
‘cacao, pas de chocolat, but he always got chocolate. 

Friendship between nations cannot be manufactured by 
societies or by men who believe in internationalism as an 
ideal, but who remain obstinately national in their own 
personal outlook. It is difficult to feel any genuine affec- 
tion for foreigners unless you live among them, learn their 
language and take the trouble to understand their cultural 
background. 


L’amore di qualunque cosa é figliula d’essa cognizione. 
L’amore.—é tanto piu fervente quando la cognizione é 
pit certa. 


International friendship cannot be mass produced by 
ideologists of the Left ‘ who are so occupied with the rights 
of man that they have completely forgotten his nature.’ 
Burke’s famous comment on the English sympathisers with 
the French Jacobins explains, among other things, the 
failure of the League of Nations. 

My father’s Liberalism was, in the main, ideological but 
his Christianity had its roots in experience. His interna- 
tionalism was ‘ progressive,’ but his views on wealth, and 
its dangers, were reactionary, for they were derived through 
John Wesley from the mediaeval scholastics. Most Chris- 
tians abandon as insoluble the problem of applying the 
Christian teaching on wealth. Wesley’s difficulty was not 
to discover the solution to this problem, but to believe 
that a problem existed. ‘ Where is the difficulty? ’ he said. 
‘Provide yourself and your dependants with simple food 
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and plain raiment and give away the rest.’ As a young 
man he discovered that he could live on £28 a year. When 
his income rose to £400 (thanks to the sale of his books), 
he still lived on £28 and gave away the rest. ‘He who 
has enough to satisfy his wants,’ wrote a mediaeval theo- 
logian, ‘and nevertheless labours to acquire riches, either 
in order to obtain a higher social position, or that subse. 
quently he may have enough to live without labour, or 
that his sons may become men of wealth and importance— 
all such are puffed up by a damnable avarice, sensuality, 
and pride.’ 

Liberalism arose, as that distinguished Socialist, Profes- 
sor Laski, insists, as the result of a widespread desire to 
liberate the rich from the restrictions which the mediaeval 
church imposed upon money making. ‘ Whereas in the 
Middle Ages the idea of acquiring wealth was limited by 
a body of moral rules imposed under the sanction of reli- 
gious authority, after 1,500 years those rules, and the insti- 
tutions, habits and ideas to which they had given birth, 
were no longer deemed adequate. They were felt as a 
constraint. They were evaded, criticised, abandoned, be- 
cause it was felt that they interfered with the exploitation 
of the means of production. New conceptions were needed 
to legitimize the new potentialities of wealth that men had 
discovered little by little in preceding ages. The Liberal 
doctrine is the philosophic justification of the new 
practices.’ * 

Professor R. H. Tawney, in his brilliant book, Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, which can be bought for six- 
pence in the Pelican Series, describes the gradual transfor- 
mation of the mediaeval doctrine that the acquisition of 


*T have quoted this passage from the Rise of European 
Liberalism in my book, Communism and Socialism (p. 36), in 
the introduction to which I have tried to summarise the 
mediaeval attitude to money making. For a fuller treatment 
of John Wesley’s attitude I may refer the reader to my life of 
John Wesley, pp. 340 et. seq. 
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wealth was a drudgery or temptation, into the dogma that 
the acquisition of wealth was a moral duty. My father had 
a genius for making money which was only equalled by 
his talent for losing it and for giving it away. In his rare 
moments of prosperity he was always ill at ease, but at his 
best in the more congenial climate of financial stringency. 
As a young man he had founded a successful business and 
abandoned it for the Mission Field. He quarrelled with 
Methodism because he maintained that Methodist Mis- 
sionaries would be more effective if their standard of living 
were more in accordance with those among whom they 
worked. He founded the Free Church Touring Guild and 
the Church Travellers’ Club, and limited their profits by 
restrictions which he himself insisted on imposing. The 
bulk of the profits had to be given away to charities nomi- 
nated by him. Had he been commercially minded he could 
have obtained the necessary ecclesiastical backing for about 
twenty per cent. of the sums which he disbursed in charity. 
Hundreds of poor parsons received free holidays, and many 
good causes in which he was interested benefited by this 
arrangement. As he retained complete control over the 
distribution of charities, he could have re-invested these in 
the business and distributed the income on the capital thus 
invested. I urged this course, for though I was in sym- 
pathy with his policy, I believed that it would be better to 
provide rather fewer parsons with free holidays than to 
imperil a business which was a source of income to so many 
good works, but it was impossible to control my father 
when there was money to give away. ‘ Money never stays 
with me,’ wrote John Wesley, ‘ it would burn if it did. I 
throw it out of my hands as soon as possible, lest it should 
find its way to my heart.’ Those words might have been 
inscribed on my father’s tomb. He and my mother occu- 
pied four rooms in the Albany Hotel, Hastings, which the 
company owned. He never wished for a car or a big house 
or any of the outward and visible signs of success. ‘ If only 
people,’ he often said, ‘ would realise how much fun they 
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can get by giving money away they wouldn’t buy cars.’ 
My mother shared his bizarre views. Had she taken the 
vow of poverty which is binding on members of religious 
orders, her life would have been no different. She worked 
in an East End parish, and as an old lady of seventy she 
would take buses from her work to the station before facing 
the long journey down to the South Coast, to save the taxi 
fare for her charities. 

During the post-war boom the business began to make 
money, and my father, an incurable optimist, promptly be- 
gan to dispose of a non-existent fortune. He limited his 
own income by deed to £500 a year, over and above his ex- 
penses at the Albany, and after allotting shares which he 
believed would provide reasonable incomes for his child- 
ren, appointed a fund to administer the income from his 
shares for charity. A pessimist has been defined as a man 
who has lived with an optimist, hence my lack of interest 
either in the ‘ Trust’ or in my own hypothetical share in 
this legacy, for I never believed that these shares would pay 
a dividend—nor did they. ‘Fairy Gold‘ was the family 
term for the incomes which we were to draw from a non- 
existent fund. I wish that my father could have foreseen 
the embarrassing consequences of his action, for he was 
represented both in the British and the American press as 
a philanthropist who had distributed millions in charity, 
with the unhappy result that he was bombarded by appeals 
from all over the world. This legend was revived at the 
time of his death, and most people assumed that a man 
who had given away millions must have left some thousands 
to his family, whereas beyond a small annuity to his widow 
he left nothing, for the shares in the family business had 
passed, long before his death, to the new owners. I have 
no regrets, but though I have no ambitions to be wealthy, 
I cannot afford the expensive luxury of being considered 
rich. 
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On one occasion when my father was addressing a group 
of young Methodists, he quoted Wesley’s famous will: ‘I 
left no money to anyone because I have none.’ 

‘I wonder what you'll leave,’ interjected a sardonic 
sceptic. 

‘Wait and see,’ replied my father cheerfully. But God 
took him literally, and his will might have been modelled 
on John Wesley’s. 

He was a member of the Shadow Cabinet of the Liberal 
Party and a vice-president of the Liberal League, but his 
relations with the Liberal Party were strained by their atti- 
tude to the Spanish War, and severed by their attack on 
the Munich Agreement. 

My father, though he remained a Methodist lay preacher, 
had been confirmed in the Church of England, and had a 
great sympathy with the Anglo-Catholics. He claimed to 
be a member of the Catholic Church. ‘You tell me you 
are a Catholic,’ I said to him in the early days of the Spanish 
War, ‘and you resent the intolerance of those who main- 
tain that Catholicism is confined to Catholics in commu- 
nion with Rome, but I hope you aren’t one of those who 
concentrate on the currants in the Catholic cake, who use 
our prayers, borrow our ritual and ask the intercession of 
our saints, but retuse to share in our sufferings. The 
Church in Spain has fallen among thieves. Are you going 
to pass by on the other side? On your theory it is your 
priests who are being murdered and your churches which 
are being burnt. What are you going to do about it?’ 

He said nothing for a few minutes, but he thought a lot. 

‘You're right. My spiritual life has been fed by the 
great saints of Spain, by St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, 
and St. Ignatius. They have helped me and I must help 
the Spanish Church.’ 

My father had been in Spain during the election of the 
‘Popular Front and had seen something of the methods 
which were employed to give the so-called ‘ legal Govern- 
ment ’ its majority, but he was uninterested in the political 
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issue. He was too well informed to believe that Fascism 
and Democracy were fighting for control, for he knew that 
Communism had killed democracy in Spain, as in Russia, 
and that the only effective choice was between an authori- 
tarian government which would protect and an authorita- 
rian government which would persecute Christianity. He 
was one of the few Protestants who championed the 
Nationalists, and though he was an old man of seventy- 
seven when the war started, there was no sign of flagging 
energy in the vigour with which he conducted his cam. 
paign. He even succeeded in carrying an amendment to 
a vote of sympathy for the persecuted Protestants in Ger- 
many at the Annual Methodist Conference, with the result 
that a somewhat embarrassed conference expressed their 
sympathy with the persecuted Christians in Russia, 
Germany and Spain. 

He did not resign from the Liberal Party until their atti- 
tude to Munich convinced him that there was no room in 
that party for a Liberal who still believed in ‘ peace, re- 
trenchment and reform.’ He disliked their militancy and 
their sympathy for Soviet Russia, and their refusal to con- 
demn atrecities in Spain far more terrible than the persecu- 
tion of the Armenians, which provoked the fiery rhetoric 
ot Mr. Gladstone. It is never easy for a man to separate 
himself from his political associates, and it is particularly 
difficult for an old man to break life-long ties. Moral 
courage is as rare as physical courage is common. It is 
difficult for men to resist the dictatorship of mental fashion, 
and to maintain that objectivity in moral judgments which 
refuses to condone in one’s political allies the crimes which 
one condemns in one’s political opponents. My father 
could never understand the selective indignation of the 
divines who were so moved by the sufferings of Niemédller, 
the Protestant pastor in Germany, and so indifferent to the 
agony of the Catholic martyrs in Republican Spain. He 
moved a great deal in academic circles, but his immense 
respect for scholars and scholarship was slightly under- 
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mined by his belated discovery that intellectuals are no 
less affected by mental fashions than other people, and that 
there is little foundation for the self-portrait of the intel- 
lectual as the fearless and independent champion of free 
thought. Throughout the ages the intellectuals have, with 
few exceptions, adjusted themselves to the views of those 
who were in power. The creative genius in revolt against 
his mental environment is the exception. Shakespeare was 
careful to placate Queen Elizabeth. Intellectuals are 
monarchists in epochs of absolute monarchy, Nazis in Ger- 
many, Communists in Soviet Russia, and democrats in 
England and America. In Soviet Russia and in Nazi 
Germany it was only men of strong religious faith, such 
as the martyred priests in Russia, Cardinal Faulhaber and 
the Lutheran pastor Nieméller in Germany, who refused 
to bend to the storm. Where Demos is king our writers 
and poets pose as champions of democracy and our artists 
sign manifestos in suppose of those who in Spain have de- 
stroyed priceless works of art. ‘ Pose’ is the operative word 
for the true artist only asks one thing from a regime—to 
be let alone. 

My father was never happier than when he was part of 
a minority. He enjoyed a fight and he never refused an 
appeal for help. Of many tributes to him, the one I liked 
the best was the tribute paid to him on the occasion of his 
knighthood by that great Victorian journalist, W. T. Stead: 

‘I shall fail signally in the duty which I owe to an old 
friend and to the world at large if I do not pay my tribute 
to his services to humanity which have given him a well- 
merited place in the roll of knighthood. He is one of those 
men for whom a knighthood is the most appropriate of all 
honours, for he is a knightly soul, constantly riding out 
on some perilous quest, from which he emerges time after 
time, bruised and battered and wounded sore, but never 


daunted or disheartened.’ 
ARNOLD LUNN. 
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“Men may be evil in many ways, but good in one alone.’ 
So wrote wisely the unknown poet whom Aristotle quotes 
in the Ethics,’ and he wrote with deeper significance than 
he could have known. To be ‘good’ is, properly under- 
stood, to be on the way to the attainment of that essential 
perfecting which human nature of itself craves and must 
seek, and even mere reason can show that this perfection 
is to be found only in the attainment of the Universal 
Good, which can be none other than God, for God Who 
is the First Cause must needs be therefore the Final End. 
This much may be known by reason; but from a source 
of knowledge infinitely surpassing reason in profundity and 
certainty Comes the revelation of a human destiny which 
a finite mind could not otherwise know nor finite power 
hope to attain to. The First Cause and Universal Good 
has revealed Himself as the Father and Friend of man. 
He has revealed man’s elevation from the natural order 
to the supernatural wherein it is possible for him to be- 
come the friend of God and to attain to a perfection such 
as ‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard.’ Once raised to this 
supernatural possibility, man can find no peace, no hap- 
piness until he attains to that perfection. ‘Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, O Lord, and our heart rests not until 
it rests in Thee.’ * 

The faculties which a man has and the only means of 
operation open to him (and therefore the only means he 
has of reaching the perfection which his nature craves) 
have not, in their natural state, the necessary power of 
supernatural operation. This is added by the virtues 








1 {Ooi piv yap drdas, wavrodands Séxaxot. (Nich. Eth. II, 6). 
2St. Augustine, Confess. I, 1. 
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which God infuses into them, amongst which Charity holds 
the primacy of honour and command. For Charity gives 
to the will the power to desire, to love and to seek union 
with God on terms of friendship, and as the will moves 
and controls the other faculties, so does Charity move and 
control the other virtues. Its importance, therefore, can- 
not be over-rated. ‘ Because Charity has for its objective 
ihe ultimate end of human life, namely eternal beatitude,’ 
says St. Thomas,’ ‘ therefore its influence is extended to the 
actions of the whole of human life by way of command.’ 

It is quite clear, then, that an analysis of Charity, in 
itself and in its implications, is of prime necessity to any 
who would engage seriously upon the search for happiness, 
which is the search for the eternal friendship of God. 
Neither the profundity of thought nor the breadth of vision 
which such an analysis might be expected to include need 
prove an obstacle to the intelligent enquirer, providing 
he can find a guide who speaks a language he may be ex- 
pected to understand. Such a guide has declared himself 
recently in the person of Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., 
through the medium of his volume entitled The Love of 
God.‘ Being trained in the Thomist school of theology, 
Dom Aelred shows in a marked degree the influence of his 
close acquaintance with both the thought and the method 
of St. Thomas, not least of all in the clarity and simplicity 
with which he has been able to set down the results of 
his analysis of Charity, without avoiding the profundities 
or the problems which some might wrongly judge to be 
only the concern of the professional theologian. For Dom 
Aelred does not write merely for the theologian, nor does 





* Sum. Theol. I-I1, xxiii, 4 ad 2m. 

* Published by Longmans, Green; pp. 252+ xix; 7/6. But it 
would probably have been more satisfactory to the majority of 
his readers if Dom Aelred had given an English rendering of 
the Latin quotations which appear sufficiently frequently in his 
text. 
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he offer a technical theological treatise; he aims rather to 
cover the whole of his subject adequately for the thought- 
ful and intelligent layman. In effect he has produced one 
of the most important books of spirituality which has ap- 
peared in recent years. 

It would be a tragedy to regard the ‘spiritual life’ as 
the privilege or peculiarity of the chosen few. The spiri- 
tual life is simply human life lived wisely, the life of one 
who hastens and battles his way through time, as all men 
must, but runs not as at an uncertainty and fights not as 
one beating the air, with the knowledge that comes of 
Faith, the confidence that comes of Hope and, above all, 
the inspiration and the power that comes from Charity. 
Such wisdom is not attained without some effort of under- 
standing the hidden things of God, for ‘ God revealed His 
secrets in order that they might in some measure be un- 
derstood, and condescended to the mentality of those who 
were to receive His revelation,’ to quote Dom Aelred.* 
* Nevertheless,’ he goes on, ‘it was clearly in accordance 
with His will that the inner content of that revelation 
should be brought to light in terms other than those in 
which it was first set down and its objective validity for 
the whole world made clear ... Accordingly we should 
be false to the traditional Christian method, and courting 
failure in advance, were we to attempt a discussion of our 
subject without reference to the hard-won philosophical 
concepts in which a universai religion must necessarily ex- 
press itself.’ Yet, on the other hand, to think of God, an 
indispensable preliminary to our approaching Him in love, 
‘requires no intellectual technique. The philosophy of 
the Church is not an esoteric doctrine; it is nothing more 
formidable than exalted common-sense and requires for its 
understarding only patience and mental simplicity.’ 

Dom Aelred does not hesitate, therefore, to embark at 
once upon a brief but illuminating enquiry into the nature 





°> The Love of God, pp. 4, 5. 
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of ‘ the One Who is loved,’ summarising the opening ques- 
tions of the Summa Theologica in a sequence of considera- 
tions which, ‘despite their abstruseness, cannot be too 
much dwelt upon.’ * Things spiritual and intangible leave 
us unmoved,’ he wisely observes,* ‘ only because we do not 
give them sufficient thought.’ Whereupon he invites to 
thought by exemplifying in a practical way the shadowy 
quality of finite excellence as compared with its prototype 
in God. It is, indeed, the author’s easy and frequent tran- 
sition back and forth between the abstruse and the con- 
crete, always in the same simplicity and dignity of style, 
that will hold fast even the less disciplined mind. 

Vitally important as it is to know ‘the One Who is 
loved,’ it is no less important, from another angle, to have 
a full and balanced view of ‘the one who loves’; and to 
secure the latter knowledge, no less than the former, no 
surer guide than St. Thomas could be found. Following 
him we must lay down two fundamental theses, as Dom 
Aelred does, the first that man’s nature is a composite essen- 
tially including both matter and spirit, body and soul; the 
second that grace does not destroy or essentially change 
nature, but perfects it in its entirety. With regard to the 
first thesis, Dom Aelred has many valuable observations 
to make. ‘A moment’s reflection will make clear that any 
study of man’s nature which concentrates on one of these 
aspects to the prejudice or complete exclusion of the other 
will lead to conclusions that are false and one-sided. To 
over-emphasize the formal element, our essential spiritua- 
lity, is the more pardonable error and indicates a deeper 
insight, but it is an error nevertheless... In Christian 
times the habit of certain ascetical writers of legislating 
for man as if he were a disembodied spirit exemplifies the 
same tendency. Not least among the services rendered to 
the Church by St. Thomas was his correction of all this. 
By reinstating Aristotle and Christianizing his teaching on 





* Op. cit., p. 9. 
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prudence he was able to lay down moral principles which 
could harmonize the most uncompromising pursuit of per- 
fection with the conditions of life as we know it. It is, 
however, the opposite error to the one just indicated which 
dominates our modern ways of thought... Be it noted 
that we are not concerned to deny . . . that much light 
has been thrown on human behaviour by modern psycho- 
analysis and experimental psychology. What is here de- 
plored is the appeal to an empiricism of this kind for an 
answer to the ultimate questions about our nature and 
activities. To do so is not only to be profoundly unphilo- 
sophical, but to flout common-sense. The last word on 
any human problem rests with the philosopher—not to say 
the theologian—rather than with the psychologist. We 
shall learn immeasurably more about ourselves, our needs 
and aspirations, from the pages of Aristotle’s Ethics than 
from the writings of Sigmund Freud.’ ’ 

It is with no little sense of satisfaction and relief that 
one finds set forth in this admirable volume a sane and 
balanced resumé of St. Thomas’s psychology and ethics of 
the normal man. Without doubt the measured credit 
which the author allows to the results of modern empirical 
psychology is rightly allowed, but it must be recognised 
that the latter has become almost entirely a science of the 
abnormal, if such a contradiction in terms be permitted, 
at any rate amongst the more materialist and fanatical ex- 
tremists. It is true, as Dom Aelred remarks, that ‘ prac- 
tical good sense is a fairly adequate safeguard against the 
aberrations of the extremists,’ but ‘ unfortunately the press 
and modern methods of propaganda have given to these re- 
searches a publicity out of all proportion to their value. 
As a result, what is at best a branch of the science of medi- 
cine is in danger of attaining to the status of a philosophy.’ * 
Not enough allowance is made either for the lasting results 





7 Op. cit., pp. 19, 20. 
* Op. cit., p. 20, 
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of Original Sin or for the dominating power of free-will, 
still less for the pervading force of supernatural grace and 
virtue. 

This much can readily be conceded to modern empirical 
psychology, namely that man is dominated by desire (surely 
no new discovery, but known since man first began); what 
cannot be allowed is that this desire is at best a sublimation 
of an animal ‘libido.’ On the contrary, it is essentially a 
desire for God, however little it be recognised explicitly as 
such by many individuals and however foully it be abused 
in some; and ‘the will, the source of every desire, can 
never desert its first love, which draws it in secret before 
consciousness wakens it to lesser though inevitable claims. 
By a seeming paradox the best assurance of our own good 
will is to have at least some faint awareness of the divine 
discontent, the heart’s ill-ease at finding nothing that can 
satisfy a longing for it knows not what.’* But once let 
the human will find some object even apparently worthy 
of its love, and it becomes infused with a force that is all- 
absorbing and dominant. The more nearly this object ap- 
proximates to the Supreme Good, to God Who is the only 
adequate fulfilment of the will’s longing, the more exalted 
and the more selfless will this love become, for, as St. 
Thomas maintains, by our very nature we tend to love 
God more than ourselves, even though this natural ten- 
dency fails in practical effectiveness owing to the weakness 
we inherit from Original Sin. 

In practice this natural desire for God is important only 
as being the basis in nature for the infinitely greater super- 
natural desire into which it is transformed by grace. The 
question of the ontological content of the natural desire 
for God is so intricate and at the same time so speculative 
that we were at first inclined to think Dom Aelred would 
have been advised to omit the discussion of it in a treatise 
that neither allows nor calls for the detailed examination 





* Op. cit., p. 33- 
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it properly demands. Yet even in this he remains true 
to the Thomism of his adoption and at least shows how in 
this essential element of the supernatural life, as in all 
others, grace is the perfecting of nature, for ‘ Charity in- 
cludes all that is implied by the natural love of God and 
immeasurably more.’ *° Moreover, from the point of view 
of man, as well as of God, Charity is a very personal and 
intimate quality, an intrinsic reality which can stir a man, 
as it stirs the saints and mystics, to the inmost depth of 
the soul. Without it there can be no other true virtue, 
and where there is no virtue there is no human life worthy 
of the name. Conversely, given Charity there is not an 
element in human nature nor an aspect of human life that 
is not influenced and supernaturalized by dt and made an 
effective instrument of a man’s love of God upon a level 
of divine friendship. ‘If the approach to God demands 
a withdrawal from creatures, including even ourselves, it is 
only to find that these lesser things are restored to us in 
Him. Nothing noble or of good report has to be finally 
abandoned for charity’s sake.’ ™ 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the implication of Charity 
in practice will be very widespread, covering every angle 
not only of the spiritual but also of the natural life (if, in- 
deed, the distinction is a valid one). Dom Aelred has wisely 
devoted the major portion of his book to a consideration 
of these implications, and it is a tribute to his power of 
synthesis as well as analysis that he has succeeded in his 
endeavour to give a bird’s-eye view of the Christian life 
that is sufficiently inclusive without lacking the detail 
necessary for intelligent appreciation. Under the general 
headings of ‘ Knowledge,’ ‘ Drawing near to God,’ and ‘ Un- 
worldliness ’ he encompasses the conditions of divine love; 
and in each section there will be found deep thought com- 
bined with practical common sense. Inadequate as quota- 





1° Op. cit., p. 49. 
1 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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orthy truth we shall provide an antidote to that learned levity 
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us in that they will contemplate it at all ... Charity is inter- 
nally preted as a mere serving of tables, a succession of ‘ good 
turns,’ instead of being recognised as a vital tendency im- 
arity planted in the secret depths of the spirit by which it moves, 
ingle in the light of faith, upwards towards God in passionate 
f, in- longing and outward upon our neighbour in unceasing 
isely good will and enlightened activity... Mr. Huxley lacks 
tion the geniality of St. Thornas, who could reconcile legitimate 
r of fear and even righteous anger with charity and non-attach- 
_ his ment... Eight hours’ sleep and three square meals a day 
life are adequate safeguards of comfortable living, but it may 
tail be questioned whether the Kingdom of Heaven suffers any 
eral violence by such a régime.’ 
Un- Such quotations as these-—-and they are taken almost at 
ve; random—give some idea of Dom Aelred’s approach to the 
om- implications of Charity. In the third part of his treatise, 
ota- where he deals with the expressions of the love of God 
— in Prayer, Self-abnegation, and Action, and in the final 
part, where he considers the effects of Charity in terms of 
the presence of God in the soul, of union with God and 
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the development within us of the ‘ mind of Christ,’ there 
is the same deep wisdom combined with an understanding 
of practical human difficulties, dangers and needs, which 
amply justifies our earlier assertion that this veritable 
epitome of the Summa Theologica is one of the most im- 
portant books of spirituality that has appeared in recent 
years. Writing of divine love, he must necessarily write 
of an ideal, but, especially as he expounds it, it is an ideal 
that ‘ordinary’ Christians can and ought to aim at. In- 
terpreted in terms of the Incarnation, as it should be, 
Charity loses nothing of its sublimity and yet is translated 
into very human and understandable words by the Word 
of God Himself; and not only is it understandable, but it 
is also eminently practical. Undoubtedly it is more im- 
portant to do the truth in charity than merely to know the 
truth about charity. Yet it is essential that we should first 
know, and there is a way of knowledge that is an encourage- 
ment to corresponding action; this way to the knowledge 
of practical friendship with God Dom Aelred has done 
much to establish. 

Hivary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL CATEGORIES 


To supply the lack of a detailed treatise on the categories 
in English, Dom Augustine Osgniach has written this sub- 
stantial book, supplementing his exposition of scholastic 
doctrine with critical studies of the historical fate of the 
ideas of substance, quantity, quality, relation. The method 
is well chosen, since the historico-critical studies bring into 
play the relevance to the fundamental problems of human 
thought of the scholastic doctrines in question; whereas a 
bald exposition modelled upon such Latin text-books as, 
e.g., Gredt (Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-T homisti- 
cae), may indeed lay before readers what St. Thomas and 
his commentators taught, but will hardly gain access for 
that teaching into their minds without the support of an 
oral pedagogy. Not only does the method followed in 
this book secure the relevance of scholastic principles, but 
it enables the author to give them accurate development 
to a point which would perhaps weary the most hardy 
reader if reference to the later developments of philosophy 
were less constant and less close. 

Perhaps the chief source of modern distrust of the cate- 
gories is the fear, not by any means without foundation 
in the later developments of scholasticism, that the logical 
order is usurping the order of reality and imposing upon 
the real a system and framework of divisions and depen- 
dences which properly belong to the mode of our mind’s 
knowing and not to the mode of existence of things. This 
fear is allayed by Kant whose system of categories is a 
schematization of the a priori forms of judgment, with a 
reference purely logical and no claim at all to be founded 
in a reality independent of the mind. All is gained at the 
same time that all is lost. While the Kantian philosopher 
absolves himself from doing violence to reality, his im- 
prisonment of thought with thought is a violence to the 





1 The Analysis of Objects, Or, The Four Principal Categories. 
Dom Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., M.A., Ph.D. (Joseph 
F. Wagner Inc., New York; B. Herder, London; Pp. xiii and 


302; n.p.). 
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mind. For the mind set free to study what now appears 
its proper field is in fact cut off from its proper field. In 
such a context the scholastic philosopher will strive in vain 
to gain a hearing unless his awareness of the distinction 
between the logical and the metaphysical order is pro- 
found. 

‘Since the term being admits of many significations,’ 
says the author on p. 15, ‘it has come to pass that philo- 
sophers have taken the term “being” as source of the cate- 
gories in very different senses.’ He proceeds to underline 
the three distinct acceptations of the term distinguished 
by St. Thomas: the ‘esse’ of the loigcal nexus represent- 
ing the act by which the mind synthesizes the elements of 
an object disjoined by analysis: the ‘esse essentiae’ de- 
noting in things that intrinsic limitation which determines 
a thing to be what it is: the ‘esse existentiae’ or act by 
which a thing zs what it is. It is the last, the being of the 
actual existent which is divided, according to St. Thomas, 
into the ten categories, of which the category of substance 
and the three principal categories of accidents are the sub- 
ject matter of Dom Augustine Osgniach’s book. 

Within the sphere of finite participated being which is 
the sphere of the categories, whatever is must, by virtue of 
its existence, have being in itself as not being a modifica- 
tion of any other thing, or must exist as inhering in 
another and having the need of inherence in some subject 
in order to exist. This division of being is at once falsified 
if it is taken to separate substance from accident in their 
real existence. ‘To conceive substance as a thing which 
subsists without accidents is to render it unintelligible,’ 
says Dom Augustine Osgniach (p. 124) in a passage which 
so admirably sums up his argument that more of it calls 
for quotation. He goes on: ‘In nature only individual 
substantial beings endowed with divers properties and acti- 
Vities exist. Isolated from these modifications, substance 
would be reduced to the mere concept of essence, for that 
which is conceivable without accidents is not substance but 
essence or a pure abstraction. Still this abstraction is 
founded in reality, of which it expresses an aspect. Only 
concrete substantial being has real existence. Though 
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accidents and properties do not enter into the abstract defi- 
nition of substance, they must nevertheless form part of 
its concrete existence and description. A substantial com- 
posite, in so far as it denotes an individuated essence, is 
by nature inseparable from its accidents; therefore it can 
neither ‘be conceived nor a fortiori imagined without them. 
There is, however, a real distinction between them. But 
this distinction implies simply that the concrete individual, 
remaining essentially what it is, is capable of receiving new 
modifications; it is not the concrete reality but the essence 
or abstract substance which is ianmune from change. Hence 
the opposition between permanence and non-permanence 
which empiricism and atomistic philosophy are unable to 
solve is simply fictitious. There is nothing immutable in 
contingent substance; whenever accidents undergo change 
(and change is perennial), it is the whole substance to- 
gether with the accidents that undergoes mutation within 
the boundaries of the essence by which it is circumscribed. 
or In conclusion, there is nothing more repugnant 
to the genuine notion of substance than to conceive it as 
the permanent substratum isolated from its phenomenal 
manifestations.’ 

This argument forms the basis for the criticism of the 
idea of substance in its historical fate at the hands of 
realism and nominalism, empiricism, idealism, phenome- 
nalism: Scotus, Occam, Nicolas of Autrecourt, Suarez, 
Descartes. Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, Berkeley, Kant. 
The disruption of the unity of the substantial being by 
Scotist realism; ‘ the spatial and temporal dispersion of the 
individual ’ to which the logic of Wliliam of Occam leads; 
weaken and thrust into the background the idea of sub- 
stance, a background over which empiricism draws the cur- 
tain. The idea of substance takes refuge in the mind of 
the thinking subject where it dissolves into a sequence of 
impressions and ideas: into quantity pure and simple as 
the permanent substratum of change; into the unknow- 
able. It is lastly discussed by a group of American pro- 
fessors of philosophy without much enthusiasm and with 
the assurance of their chairman that, as at the end of a 
more material banquet, nothing much may be left of the 
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bill of fare. That is the course of events upon which the 
historico-critical study engages. 

The authentic Thomist idea of substance is indissolubly 
bound up with the principle of act and potency, and with 
the first great application of that principle, the real dis. 
tinction of essence and existence. This, in so many words, 
is made clear. What could have been made clearer is that 
the composition of essence and existence (compositio cum 
his) is of a different kind from the composition of matter 
and form (compositio ex his). From this distinction and 
its implications? a more peso | light could have been 
shed on the distinction of the logical trom the metaphysical 
order. In an early chapter (notably p. 26) there are slight 
verbal confusions of these two. 


BERNARD KELLY, T.O.S.D. 


* Cf. Cajetan: In De Ente et Essentia. P. M.-H. Laurent. 
Pp. 143. Octavo differunt quia prima compositio (materiae et 
formae) est compositio ex his et ideo fit ibi unum tertium. 
Secunda vero (essentiae et existentiae) est compositio cum his. 
Nulla enim res datur quae constet ex essentia et existentia, 
proprie loquendo, sicut datur res constans ex materia et forma; 
sed essentia Componit cum existentia et e converso, et ideo 
dictum est quod adunantur per se, non tamen componendo 
tertium. 
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MR. ELIOT’S IDEA OF A 
CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


Ir can hardly be necessary at this date to summarize the 
contents of a book’ which, one notes with thankfulness, 
has been so widely described and discussed. It will be re- 
called that Mr. Eliot’s purpose in writing it was to offer a 
‘contribution to a discussion which must occupy many 
minds for a long time to come’; and the most fitting way 
in which to salute his work would therefore seem to be to 
confine oneself to suggesting the main points at which fur- 
ther elucidation appears desirable. The urgency of such 
continued discussion should also need no stressing; the 
background against which these lectures are to be read is 
the realization, in September 1938, of a ‘ general plight,’ 
the conscious ‘ doubt of the validity of a civilization’; and 
that doubt is not assuaged but intensified, the urgent need 
of following as best we may the lead here given us is not 
diminished but increased, by the constant iteration, from 
press and platform, that the conflict in which we are now 
engaged is quite simply one between the powers of dark- 
ness and the powers of light, between Satan and Christia- 
nity. ‘The last thing we should like to do would be to 
examine that “Christianity” which, in such contexts as 
this, we say we keep.’ We can make much emotional capi- 
tal out of the use of labels that have lost all definite mean- 
ing; but the facts are quite plain. Ours is not a Christian 
society; and if it is not a pagan society either, since it lives 
so much on the remnants of its Christian heritage, it re- 
mains none the less true that a great deal of what is now 
taken for granted in our social structure is not merely non- 
Christian but anti-Christian. Further, as Mr. Eliot makes 
so clear, ‘ what is worst of all is to advocate Christianity, 
not because it is true, but because it is beneficial’: if the 
greatest danger at the moment, as formerly, is that Chris- 
tianity may be seduced into becoming the handmaid of 





! The Idea of a Christian Society. By T. S. Eliot. Pp. 99. 
(Faber ; 5/-). 
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politics, the greatest danger for the future is that we, as 
Christians, should attempt to sell our wares by affixing to 
them purely cultural, or sociological, or even ethical, labels. 
‘To justify Christianity because it provides a foundation 
ot morality, instead of showing the necessity of Christian 
morality from the truth of Christianity, is a very dangerous 
inversion.’ 

Now this mention of morality, and the ambiguity of the 
word, brings one to the point which, more than any other, 
seems to demand further discussion and elucidation. A 
Christian society, writes Mr. Eliot, ‘ would be a society in 
which the natural end of man—virtue and well-being in 
community—is acknowledged for all, and the supernatural 
end—beatitude—for those who have eyes to see it.’ Mr. 
Maurice B. Reckitt, in the New English Weekly, has tre- 
corded his uneasiness at this definition; it is true, as he 
there notes, agreeing with Mr. Eliot, that ‘a wrong attitude 
towards nature implies, somewhere, a wrong attitude to- 
wards God ’; for St. Thomas as for Aristotle wrong is wrong 
because it is contra naturam; but that agreement, when 
the Ethics as a whole is compared with the Summa as a 
whole, is seen to be no more than a partial, and indeed 
in a sense a material, agreement, against which must be 
set an essential difference. Both thinkers hold injustice 
or intemperance to be vices, and justice and temperance 
virtues; but these virtues are only materially the same; 
formally they are different. ln other words, Christian 
morality is not, let us say, Aristotelean morality as held by 
one who also holds certain other sets of beliefs. Christian 
morality is specifically distinct from pagan morality even 
where there is material identity, because it is motivated, 
and therefore determined, by religion and charity. In the 
same way—and Mr. Eliot himself says this clearly when 
writing of Christian education—Christian humanism is 
not an autonomous humanism accompanied by belief in 
Christian dogmas; and a Christian society can surely not 
be one in which a natural end, acknowledged by all, is 
in some cases accompanied by belief in and striving after 
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a supernatural end: the natural end of the Christian is 
specifically different from, even though materially it may 
be largely identical with, that of the pagan.” 

A second, and cognate, point which suggests itself is this: 
that perhaps a similar ambiguity is discernible in the use 
of the term ‘thinking’ in connection with the Chfistian 
Community, and that this seems to lead to a dangerous 
‘externalization ’ of religion—dangerous because it would 
surely mean an impoverishment of the life of the Church. 
That the Community of Christians is necessary to that life, 
as spiritual and intellectual leaven, is not to be denied; 
but it is only a leaven, a stimulus; and the ‘ mind of the 
Church’ is not its exclusive domain—it is far from having 
the monopoly of thought, though it may have the monopoly 
of technical rational speculation.’ True, the present struc- 
ture of society is such as to diminish or destroy the capacity 





? Since this review was written, Mr. Eliot has replied to Mr. 
Reckitt’s criticism (New English Weekly, December 14th, 1939), 
explaining that his definition was meant to allow for the pre- 
sence, within the Christian Society, of a non-Christian minority. 
I must confess that his reply does not wholly set my doubts at 
rest, principally because the ambiguity in the use of the term 
‘virtue’ seems to remain. Granted that the Christian Society 
cannot ask of its minority an acceptance of Christian revela- 
tion, yet it must surely ask acceptance of the Christian 
principles of behaviour ; or, in other words, though the minority 
may be interested in a ‘ natural end’ only, it must be prepared 
to conform with principles established by reference to a super- 
natural end—its life, though natural in se, must be supernatural 
derivatively and externally, i.e., by reference to its extrinsic 
exemplary cause. 

* It should be explained that Mr. Eliot distinguishes, as ele- 
ments in the Christian Society, the Christian State, the Christ- 
ian Community, and the Community of Christians. The Com- 
munity of Christians would comprise those of ‘ superior 
intellectual and/or spiritual gifts, whose function it would be 
to leaven the mass, the Christian Community; for the mass of 
the faithful, ‘ religious life’ would be ‘ largely a matter of be- 
haviour and conformity’; and the Community of Christians, 
therefore, would ‘ form the conscious mind and the conscience 
of the nation.’ 
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for thought, even in the broader sense; but it would be a 
vicious Circle to assume that that must be the case also in 
the hypothetical Christian society, since it must clearly be 
the first duty of the Christian state to remedy precisely that 
condition of things. 

The above point in its turn leads on to a third. We 
have had to fight against individualism, in religion as well 
as in politics. Nowadays, we are confronted by the re- 
action to individualism; and we have been warned that 
we, too, in this country are drifting towards a state of 
‘totalitarian democracy ’ which will be our own particular 
version of that general trend. We are thus obliged to be 
on our guard against two opposite dangers simultaneously; 
and one could not help wondering at times whether Mr. 
Eliot, in his emphasis on communal religion and his re- 
duction of the Christianity demanded of the masses to a 
question mainly of behaviour, is not in some degree departt- 
ing from that synthesis of inward and outward, of personal 
and social, which Christian teaching achieves. The Chris- 
tian society will be an organic society or it will not be 
Christian; and those who persist in interpreting Christia- 
nity in individualistic terms are only deferring the time 
when a Christian society will be, so far as Christians them- 
selves are concerned, possible; but it remains true that 
society is ultimately for man, and not man for society; and 
that the very stuff of Christian society is that it be an 
organic union of persons: a union indeed, implying that 
the life of the society is directed by Christian principles 
towards a common Christian end; but a union of persons, 
and not of automata, implying that that common end is 
to be achieved only through the free, creative, and worship- 
ful sacrifice of selfhood, by each individual, to God and 
therefore to man. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Our KNOWLEDGE oF Gop. By John Baillie, D.Litt., D.D., 
S.T.D. (Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford; 
8s. 6d.) 

This book is concerned to convince the reader of but one 
thing, the ever-presentness of God to the human soul in all 
its experiences, and argues for the fact of a knowledge of God 
which is mediated indeed by those experiences, but is immediate 
in the sense that it is not inferred from them. The Thomist 
tradition is constantly attacked, not, we must admit, without a 
certain reverence, as excluding the possibility of any such in- 
timacy with God. We shall have occasion to see that such a 
complaint is greatly exaggerated through a pitifully partial (we 
use the word with no moral connotation) presentation of the 
views of that tradition. 

Chapter I, entitled Confrontation with God, sums up the dis- 
pute between Drs. Barth and Brunner, and proceeds from the 
latter’s distinction between general and special revealed know- 
ledge, to a section in which a rapprochement is attempted be- 
tween natural and revealed knowledge. ‘ Such moral and spiri- 
tual knowledge as may seem to be “* unaided ”’ natural know- 
ledge is in the last resort also a revealed knowledge.’ Such 
a position is all very well—does not St. Thomas himself declare 
that in order to know any truth a man needs the divine assist- 
ance for the intellect to be moved to its act?—but the real and 
essential difference between the two modes of knowledge must 
also be kept in mind. That difference is based on the limited 
character of the created intellect and its incapability when con- 
fronted with the surpassing mysteries of the Godhead. The 
author, however, doubting the fixity of human nature, not un- 
naturally disposes therewith of the determinate and specific limi- 
tations of the human intellect, apparently because of his fully 
justified dislike of a faculty psychology so crude as to be un- 
worthy of notice in his book. 

The chapter on Ways of Believing contains some pages show- 
ing much discernment on ‘ solipsism towards God’ and ‘ con- 
scientious unbelief,” states of mind perhaps commoner in our 
time than ever before. But just as the difference between 
natural and revealed knowledge was shaded off excessively, so 
it is with the distinction between being and not being in a state 
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of grace. It is said that to be wholly out of fellowship with 
God would imply total corruption; that would seem to indicate 
that there is no gift of God which is per se supernatural to man, 
and arises not so much from a depreciation of God, as from 
that nebulous idea of human nature already noticed. It is ac- 
cordingly no surprise to find the discussion of the nature of our 
knowledge of God characterised by a rejection of the duality of 
the ways of faith and knowledge. ‘The attempt to show a diver- 
gence between Scriptural teaching and the scholastic tradition 
takes no account of the difference between the revelation of the 
inner life of the Godhead not naturally attainable by any created 
mind, and the knowledge of the existence and attributes of God 
to which we can attain by our natural, though not ‘ unaided,’ 
powers. Also there are many passages designed to minimise 
the value of the interential method, even supposing it to be con- 
clusive. Yet its purpose is precisely to bring knowledge of 
those things pertaining to God which we can know. The ab- 
sence of differentiation, however, between knowledge and faith 
as modes of apprehension lessens the clarity and evidence of the 
former and the supernatural loftiness of the latter. 

The value of mediate revelation in the supernatural order and 
of inferential! knowledge of God in the natural order would not 
be so under-rated if it were seen that it is the theological virtues, 
supernatural and gratuitous gifts, which make one capable of 
personal and direct communion with the God who uses social 
means to declare himself. More than anything else it is per- 
haps the non-appreciation of that fact which biases the author 
in favour of a single and immediate way of apprehending God. 
A whole strain in the scholastic system has here been over- 
looked, and that is reflected too in the treatment of some other 
points. In the contrast between St. Thomas and St. Bonaven- 
ture, for instance, on p. 197, the view expressed might have 
been much modified if it were stated that St. Thomas taught 
that grace ‘ nihil est aliud quam quaedam inchoatio gloriae in 
nobis’ (II-II. 24.3). We may say the same of the statement 
on p. 231 that St. Thomas will not allow that man ‘in any 
sense’ participates in God’s nature, or that the soul is ‘ in any 
sense made divine by the infusion into it of divine grace.’ 
‘ There is no participatio divinitatis.’ Yet St. Thomas expressly 
says that grace is ‘ participatio quaedam divinae naturae ’ (I-11. 
110.3, cf. 2 Pet. i, 4). It would scarcely be possible to contra- 
dict a man more directly while trying to expound his thought. 
In the passage quoted by the author from ScG. II. 85, St. 
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Thomas is of course simply not concerned with divine grace at 
all. 

Some questions are asked of Thomists in a more reasonable 
spirit. Are we not creative in originating free action? No, we 
are principal secondary causes, actuating pre-existing potencies, 
How can we say that one thing is more perfect than another 
(in the Quarta Via) unless we already know what perfection is? 
Surely because the transcendentals, as properties of being, itself 
the object of the intellect, are apprehended with some degree 
of evidence or clarity. For there is an element of intuition in 
knowledge, though it is not directed to the immediate appre- 
hension of God. One feels that if Dr. Baillie had studied more 
in the Sacred Theology of scholasticism, and less in sources, 
both primary and secondary, dealing with Natural Theology, 
he would have found both a wider view than he has seen, and 
an evangelical tenderness and directness of approach to God 
which he has regretfully missed. That approach is not the less 
ardent and ‘ personal ’ for being presented in an exact and scien- 


tific way. 
Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


La CHRISTIANISME ET LES PHILOSOPHES. By R. P. Sertillanges, 
Membre de I’Institut. (Aubier, Editions Montaigne; 70 
frs.) 

‘ Le ferment évangélique était de telle nature qu’il permettait 

a l’Eglise chrétienne de se donner une philosophie propre, de 

récupérer en les redressant et en les achevant toutes les philo- 

sophies du passé.’ That is the idea which Pére Sertillanges has 
conceived and executed with no little brilliance. The great les- 
son that emerges is of all that philosophy owes to the Faith, 
and such is the dynamism of the work that the reader is carried 
on to exact a tribute of thanksgiving even from the most ration- 
alistic philosophers of modern times, although the scope of this 
book does not extend beyond the mediaeval period. In fact, we 
are promised a sequel which will make this later stage more ex- 
plicit, showing the influence of Christianity on later thinkers. 
There are three main sections, entitled Le Ferment Evangé- 
lique, 1’Elaboration Séculaire, and La Synthése Thomiste. By 
the leaven of the Gospel is not meant merely the Gospel record 
as we have it in the Bible, nor even the person of Our Lord 
there shown to us, though He is presented as the permanent 
source of energy behind philosophy in all ages, even when its 
human authors ignore Him. By the Gospel is rather meant 
‘the sum of those ideas with which the first disciples are seen 
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to be permeated,’ those ideas, it seems, which were implied in 
and by the revelation that was made, and which in their turn 
would be elaborated by, while informing, the thought of later 
ages. After an exposition of these ideas and the directions of 
thought which they involve, the author turns to ‘ La Récupéra- 
tion du Passé,’ a survey of pre-Christian systems strikingly con- 
sidered as finalised by the Truth that was to come. This guid- 
ing idea is spoken of as the retro-active effect of the Christian 
leaven. And so we pass to the work of elaboration accom- 
plished by the Fathers and the writers of the early Middle Ages, 
and finally to the long chapter occupying about one third of the 
book, on the Thomist synthesis. This is displayed indeed as 
the coherent whole it is, but not without noticing various lacu- 
nae. The same spirit of moderation is shown in the final chap- 
ter and its estimates of the value of Latin Averroism, St. Bona- 
venture and his school, and Duns Scotus. 

No one should imagine that this record of Christian thought 
is in reality a disguised Theology. Pére Sertillanges declares 
emphatically his approval of the autonomy of philosophy, even 
while showing both the insufficiency of a philosophy that tries 
to stand purely on its own, and the numerous benefits derived 
from its contact with the Faith. The result is a picture of an 
organic growth of human thought, essentially natural, enliv- 
ened and impelled rather than restrained by the divine source 
of all truth in its supernatural manifestation. So it is that 
‘les purs philosophes disent sans cesse: recommencons; le 
philosophe chrétien peut seul dire: continuons.’ It is in that 
spirit that we look forward to Pére Sertillanges’ second volume. 


Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


MarioLocia. By Benedictus Henricus Merkelbach, O.P. (Ed. 
Desclée de Brouwer; 35 frs.) 


Tue Mystery OF THE DivinE MoTHERHOOD. By Charles Feckes. 
Trans. by Canon George Smith, D.D. (Geo. E. J. Cold- 
well; ros. 6d.) ; 


The first of these books is a very important treatise on the 
whole of that branch of theology known as Mariology. The 
method is scholastic and the arguments most easy to follow, 
since Fr. Merkelbach displays, as in all his other writings, a 
particular clarity of style. We have here an admirable text- 
book in which the matter is arranged in such order as to be 
almost schematic, and the treatment is concise without being 
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abbreviated. The purpose of the author is to give a short, 
clear, methodical and synthetic exposition of all the chief ques- 
tions which arise out of his subject. His intention is to supply 
students and preachers with a sound doctrine which rests on 
solid grounds and not merely on pious opinions devoid of solid 
foundation. In this he has been singularly successful. When 
coming to the position Our Lady occupied in the redemptive 
work he consistently follows what seems to be the more ex- 
treme view, attributing to her an objective contribution to the 
ransom whereby grace is made available to mankind. The more 
restrained doctrine of Canon Smith and Goossens in their recent 
critical works, and in the more popular exposition of Dr. 
Feckes, is much less difficult to sustain. But undoubtedly stu- 
dents have been provided with an important theological treatise. 

Dr. Feckes gives us a short book on our Blessed Lady, pleas- 
ing to read and full of golden thoughts. In the words of the 
author’s preface, ‘ the book is not intended to be a theological 
treatise, but to provide a purely theological portrait of Mary 
which may bear fruit in a deeper understanding and richer life.’ 
The brilliance of Our Lady’s immaculate sanctity is best seen 
against the background of dark shadows. The world indeed 
is filled with ungodliness and sin. In Mary grace took entire 
and complete possession of her, she was completely permeated 
by grace in every way, as by a light which dispels every dark- 
ness and shadow. Mary came into existence as God’s Immacu- 
late Bride. At the very dawn of life she was already a child 
of God untouched by sin and adorned with the garment of grace. 
This grace of hers is unique. From the beginning she was the 
sanctuary of the Holy Ghost, the chosen Bride of the Son, and 
the only-begotten of the Father. The beginnings of Mary are 
already in the eternal plans of God. Even though descended 
of sinful parents, she was not involved in the natural conse- 
quences of sin. The threatened calamity of sin was turned 
aside from her in view of the merits of the Redeemer. Yet life 
was not made easy for her, since she was called by God to 
take her special part in the redemptive work. But the mirror- 
like purity of her soul, in which the image of God is reflected, 
was never marred by the dust of human imperfection. Temp- 
tation could never take her unawares, since she was always. alert 
to God’s will and immersed in Him alone. She appears, more- 
over, in this charming portrait as Christ’s Helpmeet, for ‘ God 
willed to associate with him a new Mother of humanity, so that 
the work of Redemption might receive from her bridal co-opera- 
tion an added beauty and perfection ’ (p. 143). ‘ To her he gave 
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the task of being representative of all those men who willingly 
opened their souls to the stream of divine grace’ (p. 145). ‘ The 
close communion of life between Christ and Mary was destined 
to become a communion in suffering and in sacrifice’ (p. 148). 
‘On Calvary the Bride Mother of the Word Incarnate reached 
the zenith of her earthly activity. Here she completed her life’s 
task by sharing in the sacrifice of Redemption ’ (p. 151). From 
which it follows, ‘ that Mary’s co-operation made no necessary 
contribution to the redemptive act of Jesus Christ himself; it 
could add nothing to what was already in itself complete ’ (pp. 
153, 154). Further, in bestowing on us from her place of glory 
heavenly treasures, she is the Almoner of Grace. The transla- 
tor has done his work exceedingly well. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


SPIRITUALITY 


Les Trois AGEs DE LA Vir INTERIEURE. Par le P. Reg. Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, O.P. Tome 1 er. (Editions du Cerf; 
25 frs.) 

The contents of this book will be familiar to students of St. 
Thomas and largely to readers of the author’s previous writings 
on the spiritual life, though the presentation is new. It em- 
braces the matter of a course of ascetical and mystical theology 
given by the author for a period of twenty years in the Faculty 
of Theology at the Angelicum, Rome. 

This indeed is a first volume of a synthesis of already pub- 
lished works following them in substance on the main lines. 
The spiritual life is represented as the beginning of eternal 
life, consisting of the life of grace, with the accompanying 
virtues both theological and moral, together with Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. Under the divine sway the spiritual organism 
may be brought to perfection, grace developing normally, 
without the need of anything extraordinary or miraculous. 
To the soul that is submissive and responsive to the influence 
of God, the Gifts of the Holy Ghost become like the sails of 
a ship helping it persuasively along towards the port of eternal 
salvation. Useful instructions are to be found on the subjects 
of spiritual reading, direction, the frequenting of the Sacra- 
ments, and on prayer both private and liturgical. There are 
likewise chapters of particular interest to those in the priestly 
or religious state. 
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At the beginning of the book is placed for consultation a very 

full list of authors with mention of their works. And several 

clear schemes are set forth in the text to illustrate the teaching 

therein contained. 

AMBROSE FarRELL, O.P. 


Or His Futtness: A Curistian Review. By Gerald Vann, 
O.P. (Burns Oates; §s.) 


Twenty-four chapters, re-modelled from retreat conferences, 
on the principles and practice of the Christian life, written with 
much grace of language and charm of style. We found the 
whole book interesting and attractive, but liked best such chap- 
ters as that on prayer, where the author has allowed himself 
some space in which to develop his theme. Many other chap- 
ters are so brief as to seem abrupt and unfinished, and give the 
impression that they have been edited to the point of emascula- 
tion. The sub-title, and the book itself, show that the author 
wishes to make his appeal to more than the Catholic public. 
He is, in fact, extremely chary of the word ‘ Catholic,’ dislikes 
Catholic exclusiveness, and denounces Catholic sectarianism. 
Indeed, when he is not thinking of Christianity in general but 
of the Church in particular, he is often in a critical mood, find- 
ing the members of the Church guilty of much un-Christianity. 
They are too much concerned with their individual salvation, 
too preoccupied with the conquest of sin, too neglectful of the 
beauty and glory of man and of the world. There is little 
humanism about them and little social sense; they tend to be 
other-worldly individualists. 

Well, no doubt there is some truth in these criticisms, and the 
author does his castigation quite nicely. We seem to remember 
that Baron von Higel also, in that grave, ponderous way of his, 
had much to say on these points. And he, too, had much to 
say about humanism, and acceptance, and positive values, and 
the rest. And this is attractive doctrine, and has behind it, 
moreover, all the compulsion of social habit. The modern man 
would, I imagine, as soon confess to a lack of humanism as 
to the lack of a sense of humour. And yet there are heights 
in Christianity which make humanism and it not always the 
best of bed-fellows. There is the folly of the Cross, there are 
divine extravagances, there are what St. Teresa calls ‘ those 
grand impetuosities of the saints.’ Well, we do not suggest 
that Fr. Vann is unaware of these things, or does not accord 
them some recognition in his pages. But we did feel, after 
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we had read these sweetly reasonable pages and enjoyed their 
charm, that there was something lacking. We were left won- 
dering whether the author had not, with his humanism, taken 
the sting and fire out of his Christianity. We would venture 
to hope, therefore, that if he must castigate our imperfections, 
he will at the same time make sure that he is giving us the 
strong meat of the Gospel. 

Justin McCann, O.S.B. 


NOTICES 


Saint VINCENT FERRER. By Henry Ghéon. (Sheed and Ward; 
6s.) 


Vincent Ferrer could never be made, as Francis of Assisi has 
been, into a saint of the faubourgs. The Angel of the Judge- 
ment is a terrifying figure and one from whom we may even, 
at first, recoil. To read his life may prove a startling revela- 
tion of the extent to which we have unconsciously allowed our 
outlook to become ‘ modernised.’ The endless miracles may 
strain our weary and reluctant credulity, the terrible penances 
of the flagellants shock our sensibilities, and the emphasis on 
sin and death and judgement be distasteful. But we will ask 
ourselves whether our times, too like St. Vincent’s own in their 
violence and disorder, do not also call for a violent and dramatic 
apostolate, a recall to penance and the evangelisation of the 
poor. And we will come to love as well as fear and admire 
the shrewd, humorous, patient old friar whose great learning 
could never obscure his love of concrete everyday things and 
the common people, whose tenderness would claim even the 
salvation of Judas assured. For Henri Ghéon writes well of 
saints and has known in this book, though at first it may seem 
a little inconsequent and sketchy, how best to bring out the 
truly Dominican balance of gifts and virtues which characterises 
Vincent Ferrer. 

M.M. 


O, Catt Back YESTERDAY. By Margaret Fletcher. (Black- 
well; 5s.) 

It is generally assumed that those who in the evening of life 
sit down to write the story of their lives will be laudatores tem- 
poris acti, and the title of Miss Fletcher’s book would seem 
to belong to this nostalgic tradition. Yet the reader will be 
pleasantly relieved to find that this is not so, rather in fact 
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is it the opposite. In stately prose, never flurried, never rushed, 
she recounts the life of Oxford in the sixties of last century, 
her experiences as an art student long before the emancipation 
of womankind, and how she found fulfilment in the Catholic 
Church. Then did her life’s work begin: the founding of the 
Catholic Women’s League in England and the work on a larger 
scale of the Union of all C.W.L.s throughout the world. It 
is an epic story, of vital interest to all students of the inception 
of organized apostolic activity in this country, but a story told 
with characteristic modesty and reticence. Mellow musing on 
yesterday is rounded off with a facing up to the realities of to- 
day and the prospects of to-morrow, full of faith and hope and 
charity. 

This is a book for those who love their Oxford, for those 
who love children and are interested in their psychology, for 
those who love the Church and her triumphs, above all for those 
who find strength and comfort in the life of one who has 
struggled, had many trials, and yet remains far from cynicism 
but is full of hope for the future. 

J-F. 


SancTity. By Violet Clifton. (Sheed and Ward; 3s. 6d.) 


The story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary has inspired many 
writers, and this new and revised edition of the play by Mrs. 
Clifton is a worthy presentation of an old and beautiful story. 
The manner of its telling is, it is true, more in the mode of 
poetry than of drama, and one may feel a little doubt as to how 
it would appear on the stage. ‘This poetical inspiration is most 
obvious in the choruses which mark the progress of Elizabeth’s 
climb te sanctity, and which are themselves in verse-form ; one 
feels that the play might have gained if it had been wholly 
written in verse, the medium in which its manifold excellences 


would have found their proper expression. 
P.U.F. 


CoMMENTARIA IN PRAEDICAMENTA ARISTOTELIS. By Thomas de 
Vio Cardinalis Caietanus. Edited by M.-H. Laurent, O.P. 
(Institutum Angelicum, Rome; L.16.) 

This text of Cajetan’s Commentaries on the Predicaments of 
Aristotle gives us that of the first edition, published in 1506 
during the author’s lifetime. Like his later Commentary on the 
Summa it was written for beginners in the study of theology, 
as is several times made evident in the course of it. It is good 
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to get such a reminder that the Predicaments is a logical work, 
not a metaphysical one, concerned, moreover, precisely to facili- 
tate that primary task of the reason which consists in simple 
apprehension. ‘The execution of that task is to be guided by 
the art of definition, on which the Organon contains no detailed 
treatise such as those for directing the other operations of the 
mind. Nevertheless, this book deals with the first stage of it, 
and its intention is ‘to unite under ten genera all beings, in 
their infinite variety, thus distinguishing them in an orderly way 
and clarifying them as marked by their several properties, that 
so it may be able to direct the first operation of the intellect.’ 
Thus from the start it is made clear that the categories or pre- 
dicaments are not, as people are sometimes inclined to think, 
some subtle elements, hard to be perceived, of real being, but 
supreme genera, logical entities, with a foundation in reality. 
But light is thrown incidentally on metaphysical questions, as 
for instance in the examination of bonum and malum in the 
section on the post-predicaments, and where the commentator 
justifies the classing of analogous terms under equivocal ones. 
The text is duly supplied, but not overburdened, with references 
to authors quoted, and there are some useful cross-references to 


other places of the work itself. 
:.F. 


Tue Gop oF Reason. By J. K. Heydon. (Sheed and Ward; 
5s-) 

Mr. Heydon has set himself to produce what people are con- 
stantly looking for, namely an exposition in a ‘ taking’ and 
popular style of the first principles of philosophy, with special 
reference to the Quinque Viae. He has concentrated wisely not 
merely on simplicity of language, but also on the modern ad- 
miration for physical science and scientists, using his references 
to them as occasions of explanation rather than attack. The 
first half of the book dealing with the primary principles main- 
tains a consistent level of enjoyably light reading ; the chapters 
on the Quinque Viae are much more closely knit and will be 
found perhaps inevitably rather harder work. It is a successful 
effort, but the words Ananke Stenai, repeated without explana- 
tion or translation, while they may add a fascinating atmosphere 
of the occult, are not likely to further an understanding of the 
principle they denote, 

I.T, 
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A CONVENT WITH STONES. By Sister Mary Barbara, S.S.J. 
(Saint Anthony Guild Press, Franciscan Monastery, New 
Jersey.) 


This book was written on the occasion of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Congregation of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, in Michigan, U.S.A. Although the account is a brief 
one, it is yet complete inasmuch as we have the story of the 
Congregation from its first foundation in the France of 1650 
until the French Revolution brought exile; the advent of Napo- 
leon, the ‘Second Spring,’ and such life and vigour that it 
looked around for new worlds to conquer. Thus followed the 
first fifty years of fruitful work in the United States of America. 

‘ These simple historical reminiscences are told,’ as the author 
states in the foreword, * with the changing lights and shadows 
of lofty historical settings playing upon their horizon. In view 
of world drama, the little Community of St. Joseph, even in its 
solidarity of world-oneness, plays only a very small part, only a 
hidden role in point of time. But it is part of the universal 
flow of things, directed by the good Providence of God in this, 
His fair world.’ 

The author, who in 1938 was listed amongst ‘ leading Ameri- 
can women,’ has amply justified in this little volume the high 
place she holds in her country in the domain of History. The 
fine drawings by Mary Winifred Borst add much to the attrac- 


tiveness of the book. 
E.L.K. 


Autumn’s Peace. A Novel. By Avis M. Hove: (Sands; 6s.) 


Rushy Valley is the setting for a simple drama of life in 
an Irish country parish. It is not, however, a story of parish 
or Catholic life as such, but of ordinary lives and loves, virtues 
and mild vices of people who are Catholics. People who, in 
spite of the modern trend of thought which has destroyed the 
traditions, principles and standards of value of the Catholic 
past, are still quite naturally guided by these in the conducting 
of their lives. Thus Father Dan naturally shares in all the 
joys and sorrows of his flock, as their father friend and coun- 
sellor. The romantic love of Brigid and Michael takes the real 
rather than the ideal course. In Matt. Ryan and Ellen Regan 
we have true and deep love doomed to disappointment : but so 
pure and healthy is the atmosphere of the book, that illicit love 
or conjugal infidelity, so attractively and sympathetically pre- 
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sented in modern works of fiction, could not be even remotely 
thought of in connection with such characters. So, in quick 
moving scenes which sustain interest, the simple story moves 
from the springtime of life and its romance, to the summertime 
and life’s problems, to end with their solution and Autumn’s 
Peace. E.K 


Tue British ANNUAL OF LITERATURE, Vol. II, 1939. (The 
British Authors’ Press; 5s.) 


This somewhat old-fashioned publication seems to be devoted 
to the task of reviewing the general literary activity of the 
whole British Empire, year by year. There are useful reviews 
of Dominion and Indian literature, photographs of literary cele- 
brities, poems and articles on such writers as Mr. John Buchan 
and Mr. John Masefield. ‘The annual would surely find a much 
larger sale if presented in a lighter, more modern and more at- 


tractive format. 
P.U.F. 


THe CaTHoLic WHo’s Wuo, 1940. (Burns Oates; 6s.) 
THe CatuHotic Directory, 1940. (Burns Oates; 4s.) 


In his brittiantly amusing Preface to The Catholic Who’s Who 
Fr. Philip Hughes defends the publication of this volume on 
the grounds that it is a duty to the average Catholic to let him 
know whence came and how were formed those Catholics who 
are ‘distinguished’ or distinct from him ‘ by the amount of 
external fuss they cause... The Catholic Who’s Who as much 
as it dares, in quantum possum et tu indiges, gives the creden- 
tials by which the excesses and eccentricities of the odder mem- 
bers of the body (of the Church) can be judged.’ But its serious 
value as a reference book of useful facts (apart from its attrac- 
tiveness as light and often amusing reading) is recognised and 
is unimpaired in the latest edition. It may well be regarded 
as the complement of a much more important and valuable work 
of reference, namely The Catholic Directory. More than a 
hundred years of exceilent service make it unnecessary to recom- 
mend this yearly volume, which should undoubtedly find a place 
in every Catholic home. Even the minor inaccuracies, which 
are inevitable in such a work, do not mar its value or even its 
general reliability. 
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PERIODICALS 


The co-incidence of War and Christmas produced its inevit- 
able crop of banalities; but also some profound and helpful re- 
flection. Jacques Malégue was provoked to an inspiring article 
in La Vie Intellectuelle, and there was a solid grasp of funda- 
mentai Christian realities as revealed at Bethlehem in Dorothy 
Sayers’ ‘ Supplement’ to The Christian News-Letter. 

The same number of La Vie Intellectuelle contained distress- 
ing information from Kurt Tiirmer on German Catholics and 
the War. From it Penguin learns that much of the pabulum 
which nourished him before the war has now ceased to exist. 
On pretext of paper-shortage all Catholic weeklies in Germany 
have been suppressed with the exception of the erastian Wiener 
Kirchenblatt. (Schénere Zukunft and Zeit im Querschnitt were 
among the most enlightened weeklies that came our way.) Guar- 
dini’s Quickborn group has been suppressed, and with it 
Schildgenossen, perhaps the most original and constructive of 
Catholic reviews. Nothing is said of the fate of Hochland and 
Stimmen der Zeit. 

Other important Vie Inlellectuelle contributions are ‘ Devant 
la masse précédement communiste ’ by ‘Civis’—on the challenge 
and opportunity which the Communist débacle presents to 
Catholics—and the reflections of Daniel-Rops on recent Stalinist 
diplomacy and aggression. He shows these to be far from the 
‘betrayal’ of Marxist orthodoxy which ex-Popular Frontists 
would like to believe, but a perfectly consistent application of 
Communist revolutionary theory. 

Current periodicals, of course, contain many articles on the 
Encyclical Summi Pontificatus, Particularly noteworthy were 
that by Fr. Philip Hughes in The Dublin Review, and the appre- 
ciation which Professor Ernest ‘Barker contributed to The Chris- 
lian News-Letter. 

The January Theology carries a penetrating ‘ Scrutiny of 
Contemporary Remorse’ with the title ‘ Paradise Lost without 
Tears ’ from the pen of the Rev. W. R. Jarrett Kerr. Its theme, 
that of the ‘ rediscovery of original sin in contemporary litera- 
tue,’ also runs through Fr. S. J. Gosling’s ‘ Catholicism and 
the Modern Novel’ in the January Dublin—a thoughtful article 
oa the importance and function of the Catholic literary critic 
which, with assistance from Newman, vindicates the programme 
proposed by Mr. Martin Turnell. Mr. Turnell himself contri- 
butes an admirable example of it in a criticism of Wuthering 
Heights. 
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Another valuable Dublin item is the unassuming but nicely 
balanced criticism by Fr. Alphonsus Bonnar, O.F.M., of 
Freud’s Moses and Monotheism. He distinguishes carefully 
Freud’s philosophical and religious prejudices from his empiri- 
cal discoveries and his theory of mental dynamics, shows the 
inherent inconsistencies and unscientific methodology in his 
unhappy swan-song, and concludes by recalling extenuating 
circumstances. Christian charity and the scientific temper com. 
bine admirably in repelling this over-rated attack on the foun- 
dations of revealed religion. 

Etudes, on December 2oth, contained valuable documenta- 
tion on the religion of the French people as revealed by the 
testimony of soldier-priests, and, on January 5th, a continuation 
of the excellent ‘ Histoire Internationale du Temps Présent ’ by 
Pére Yves de la Briére, treating this time of the Finnish war 
and its repercussions. 

Mr. Donald Attwater blows an *‘ invigorating blast of fresh 
air’ into the staid pages of Music and Liturgy with a frank 
analysis of the unreality which liturgical forms are liable to 
assume by reason of their divorce from modern ways of life and 
thought. He states the problem admirably, but does not take 
us very far towards a practical solution. 

PENGUIN. 
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